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SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY. 


THE MUSICIAN. 

Are not music’s charms above 

All the poet’s pen can tell? 
Without words it speaks of love,— 

Ah! can language speak as well ? 
pase like rao — sign, 

weeps along with joy elate ; 

But on thoughtful poetry 

Toil and anxious care await. 


THE POET 
Never yet did poet deem 

Melody of little worth ; 
But her powers are in esteem 

For the thoughts that give them birth. 
Should the lover find no words 

All his fondness to express, 
When he strikes the yielding chords 

Can the fair his meaning guess? 
But the poet, skilled to say 

All he feels in words of fire, 
Bears the precious prize away 

While the strings his songs inspire, 
Music is the casket rare 

Bridal splendor may provide ; 
Poetry, undecked but fair, 

Is herself the lovely bride. 





AUTUMN. 

As day and night each other chase, 
And bring new changes ever, 

So autumn comes in summer’s place, 
For Nature pauses never. 


The dancing boughs of green, that threw 
Their young and sportive arms to heaven, 
Are tinted now with golden hue, 
And leaves shake in the sigh of even ; 
Till, drooping, fading, dropping one by one, 
The leafy army of the woodsis gone ! 


The birds sit mute on ev’ry bough, 
No roses blush within their bower; 
Why should they tune their voices now, 
When perished is each list’ning flower? 
Well may their concert sadly close, 
The last red leaf has left the rose! 


The bul-bul wanders to and fro, 
His wing is weak, his note is low ; 

In vain he wakes his song, 

Since she he woo'd so long 
No more sheds perfume on the air around : 
Her hundred leaves lie scattered on the ground ; 
Or if one solitary bud remain, 
The bloom is past, and only left the stain. 
Where once amidst the blossoms was his nest, 
Thorns raise their daggers at his bleeding breast. 


Bright saffron tints the orange wears, 
The vine deep purple clusters bears ; 
The time is come for gems to shower, 
And make the teeming press run o’er. 


With broken hearts, and robes of sanguine dye, 
Pomegranates, ripe and rich, fall heavily ; 

From ev'ry tree drop bursting fruit and leaves ; 
And the hard ground the gushing stream receives. 


The ring-doves mourn, the bees neglect their store, 

The ten-tongued lily welcomes them no more ; 

The coy moon veils in mist her yellow brow, 

Summer’s last hour is passed—Autumn is monarch now ! 


THE FAMOUS PHYSICIAN AVICENNA. 
The sage sat by the couch of gold 
Where lay the hope of Persia’s throne, 
And held the hand so pale and cold 
Which shivered in his own. 


Long had he watch’d with anxious care, 
And solemn night had seen his eyes 

Bent on the aspect of each star 
That moves in mysteries. 

Nor yet had taught his wondrous art 
The fatal secret, dark and ill, 

Which rankled in that youthful heart, 
And spura’d at human skill. 


He spoke of all that Yemen yields, 
Throughout her regions bright and fair ; 
The roses of her fragrant fields, 

Her soft and balmy air. 


How bright-hair'd Zalzer fought ; how he 
| His mighty son, of old renown, 
Bold Rostam, set his country free, 

And Khosru won his crown. 


In vain—the prince, as in a dream, 

Heeds not. He changes then the scene. 
Of gentle Leila is his theme, 

Of Gulendam and fair Shireen. 


A flush his patient’s brow betray’d, 
As gleams on palest roses play, 
That to the watchful sage convey’d 
A clue to work his mazy way. 
Those sighs, those changing colors, prove 
The sick youth’s malady is love. 
A start, a thrill, a murmur’d tone, 
Speaks all the sage so long had sought. 
Straight to the monarch is he gone, 
And thus he probes his secret thought : 


‘‘ What wouldst thou give to see the bloom 
Of health on Ali’s cheek once more ; 
To see his eye its fire resume, 
And hear his voice as oft of yore?” 


* Ask all !—there’s not a treasure lies 
In the rich cavern of the mine 
I would not give, to see his eyes 
Once more with health and pleasure shine.” 


‘Thou hast a treasure, richer still 
Than turkis stones or pearls of price, 
More pure than is the crystal rill 
That laves the meads of Paradise. 


There is a veice whose faintest sigh 
More charms the dying Ali’s ear, 
Than those white birds whose melody 
Is warbled for the blest to hear. 


Dost thou e’en yet his safety seek, 
Although his bliss thy own destroy’d, 
Let me the fatal secret speak.” 


l Wouldst thou not have thy throne a void, 


A light flash’d from the monarch’s eyes : 
‘Speak out !—I grant him all!” he cried. 
“Tis for thy favorite slave he dies.” 
“No more !—Zittara is his bride !” 





A PORTRAIT BY LORD BROUGHAM. 
From a Work just published in London. 
THE EMPRESS CATHERINE. 

Frederic the Great and the Emperor Joseph, the two male conspirators 
against the liberties of mankind, the rights of nations, the peace of the 
world, have now been painted, but in colours far more subdued than the 
natural hues of their crime. It remains that the most profligate of the 
three should be portrayed, and she a woman !—but a woman in whom the 
lust of power united with the more vulgar profligacy of our kind, had 
effaced all traces of the softer nature that marks the sex, and left an image 
of commanding talents and prodigious firmness of soul, the capacities which 
constitute a great character, blended with unrelenting fierceness of dispo- 
sition, unscrupulous proneness to fraud, unrestrained indulgence of the 
passions, all the weakness and all the wickedness which can debase the 
| worst of the human race. 
| ‘The Princess Sophia of Anhalt Zerbst, one of the smallest of the tty 
|-principalities in which Northern Germany abounds, was married to Peter 
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IIf., nephew and heir-presumptive to the Russian crown, and she took the ‘the Giver of Laws. But it was incomparably more easy for an absolute 
name of Catherine, according to the custom of that barbarous nation. The | sovereign at the head of forty millions of slave subjects, with a vast, im 
protligacy of Elizabeth, then on the throne of the Czars, was little repug- || pregnable, almost unapproachable dominion, if ruled by no principles, to 
nant to the crapulous life which her future successor led, or to his consort subdue other countries, than to improve her own, and to extend the num- 
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following their joint example. The young bride, accordingly, soon fell | 
into the debauched habits of the court, and she improved upon them; for 
having more than once changed the accomplices of her adulterous indul- 
gences, almost as swiftly as Elizabeth did, she had her husband murdered | 
by her paramour, that is, the person for the time holding the office of | 
paramour ; and having gained over the guards and the mob of Petersburgh, 
she usurped the crown to which she could pretend no earthly title. To | 
refute the reports that were current and to satisfy all enquiries as to the 
cause of Peter's death, she ordered his body to be exposed to public view, 
and stationed guards to prevent any one from approaching near enough to | 
see the livid hue which the process of strangling had spread over his fea- | 
tures. 

The reign thus happily begun, was continued in the constant practice of 
debauchery and the occasional commission of convenient murder. Lover 
after lover was admitted to the embraces of the Messalina of the North, 


bers of her vassals, than to increase their happiness or civilization, she 
failed in all the more harmless, or beneficent parts of her schemes, while 
she unhappily succeeded in many of her warlike and unprincipled projects ; 
and she easily rested satisfied with the name of civil wisdom, and the mere 
outward semblance of plans for internal improvement, while she enjoyed 
tha sad reality of territorial aggrandisement through cruelty and violence. 
The court she paid to men of letters obtained a prompt repayment in 
flattery ; and they lavished upon her never-ending, never-executed plans of 
administration the praises to which a persevering and successful execution 
of them would alone have given her a title. Pleased, satisfied with these 
sounds, she thought no more of the matter, and her name has come down 
to our times, though close adjoining her own, stript of every title of 
respect for excellence in any one department of civil wisdom, while her 
tinprincipled policy in foreign affairs has survived her and still afflicts man- 


kind. 





until soldiers of the guards were employed in fatiguing an appetite which | 
could not be satiated. Sometimes the favorite of the day would be raised 
to the confidence and the influence of prime minister; but after a while he 
ceased to please as the paramour, though he retained his ministerial func- 
tions. One of the princes of the blood having been pitched on by a party 


| 


A woman of her commanding talents, however, had other holds over the 
| favor of literary men than the patronage which her station enabled her to 
‘dispense. Beside maintaining a kind of literary envoy at Paris in the per- 
‘son of Grimm, she invited Diderot to St. Petersburgh, and purchased 


lq) rs : . : . 2 
| D’Alembert’s library ; patronised the illustrious Euler, and gratified others 


to be their leader, was thrown into prison ; and when the zeal of that party | of less fame by admitting them to the familiar society of a great monarch . 
pe forward pretences to the throne on his behalf, the imperial Jezebel had || but she also had abilities and information enough to relish their conversa- 

im murdered in his dungeon as the shortest way of terminating al! con- i tion, and to bear her part in it upon equalterms. She had the manly sense, 
troversy on his account, and all uneasiness. ‘The mediocrity of her son | too, so far superior to the demeanor of Frederic and the other spoilt child- 
Paul’s talents gave her no umbrage, especially joined to the eccentricity of || ren of royal nurseries, that no breach of etiquette, no unbecoming famili- 
his nature, and his life was spared. Had he given his tigress mother a mo- || arity of her lettered guests ever offended her pride, or roused her official 
ment’s alarm, he would speedily have followed his unhappy father to the |! dignity for an instant. Diderot used to go so far in the heat of argument 





regions where profligacy and parricide are unknown. ||as to slap her on the shoulder or knee with the ‘“ emportement” of a 

Although Catherine was thus abandoned in all her indulgences and un- 
scrupulous in choosing the means of gratifying her ambition especially, yet 
did she not give herself up to either the one kind of vice or the other, 
either to cruelty or to lust, with the wickedness which in little minds lends 
those abominable propensities an entire and undivided control. Her lovers 
never were her rulers; her licentiousness interfered not with her public | 
conduct : her cruelties were not numerous and wanton; not the result of 
caprice or the occupation of a wicked and malignant nature, but the ex- 
pedients, the unjustifiable, the detestable expedients, to which she had re- 
course when a great end was to be attained. The historian who would 
fully record the life of the Czarina, must deform his page with profligacy | 
and with crimes that resemble the disgusting annals of the Cwsars; but |, 
the blot would be occasional only and the darkness confined to a few pages, | 
instead of blackening the whole volume, as it does that of Tacitus or Sue- } 
tonius ; forshe had far too great a mind to be enslaved by her passions or || 
mtrely mischievous in her feelings, although the gusts of the one carried | 
her away, and what of the other was amiable, had far too little force to re- 
sist the thirst for dominion, which, with the love of indulgence, formed the || 
governing motive of her conduct. 

Her capacity was of an exalted order. Her judgment was clear and || 
sure: her apprehension extraordinarily quick; her sagacity penetrating ; 
her providence and circumspection comprehensive. ‘To fear, hesitation, 
vacillation, she was an utter stranger; and the adoption of a design was | 
with her its instant execution. But her plans differed widely from those of || 
her companion Joseph II., or even of her neighbour Gustavus III. They 
resembled far more those of her long-headed accomplice of Prussia. They 
were deeply Jaid in general, and for the most part well digested ; formed 
as to their object with no regard to principle, but only to her aggrandise- | 
ment and glory; framed as to their execution with no regard to the rights, 
or mercy for the sufferings of her fellow-creatures. Over their execution | 
the same dauntless, reckless, heartless feelings presided ; nor was she ever i 
to be turned from her purpose by difficulties and perils, or abated in her de- | 
sire of success by languor and delay, or quelled in her course by the least 
remnant of her humane feelings that mark the softer sex, extinct in her 
bold, masculine, and flinty bosom. 

In one material particular, and in only one, she seemed to betray her | 
original womanhood, and ceased to pursue the substance after she had gone | 
far enough to gratify her vanity with the shadow of outward appearances 
and to tickle her ears with popular applause. Her military operations on | 
the side of the East ; her attempts at encroachment upon Turkey, whether | 
by skilful negotiations with the Greek chiefs, or warlike movements almost |) 
decisively successful against Constantinople* ; her measures in concert || 
with Denmark against Sweden, and which only the interposition of Eng- | 
land at Copenhagen, in 1788,+ prevented from putting Finland in her pos- 
session ; her share in the execrable Partition of Poland from the beginning 
of that crime down to its consummation in 1794—all these schemes of her | 
vigorous and daring policy formed a strange contrast with those ebullitions 
of childish vanity, which laid the foundation of cities in a desert, never to 
be finished nor ever built above the corner-stone; or assembled upon her 
route through the wastes of her empire thousands of half-naked savages, | 
and clothed them with dresses to be transported in the night and serve the | 
next day’s show, while she was making a progress through her barren, un- | 
peopled domains ; or made the shells of houses be raised one week, along | 
the road where she was to pass, destined the week after to tumble in pre- 
mature but inevitable rnins ; or collected groups of peasants where none 
could subsist, and had these same groups carried on in the night to greet 
her next day with another false semblance of an impossible population in 
another waste. Nor was there much more reality in her council of law- 
givers to prepare a Code for her vast empire, and her Instructions, suppos- | 
sed to be written by herself, for guiding their deliberations and assisting 
their labors. But then she had resolved to be the Semiramis of the North ; 
she must both be the Conquerer of Empires, the Founder of Citics, and | 








! 





* Had her admirals pushed their advantages at Tchesme, the Porte was laid pros- 
trate at her feet. 
+ Our ambassador threatened to bombard Copenhagen with an English fleet, unless 
he Danes instantly raised the seige of Gottenburg. ’ 


{balances the benefits it is calculated to bestow. 


| Blumager the Northern Ocean. 


| French “ savant,” and he only excited a smile in the well-natured and 


truly superior person whose rank and even sex he had for the moment for- 
gotten. Her writings, too, are by no means despicable ; but the difficulty 
of ascertaining that any work published by an Empress-regnant proceeds 


| from her own pen deprives criticism of all interest as connected with her 


literary reputation. The most important of her books, indeed, her In- 
structions to the Commission for composing a Code of Laws, published in 
1770, makes little or no pretension to originality, as whatever it has of 
value is closely copied from the work of Beccaria. The great variety of 
her subjects is calculated to augment our suspicions that she made books 
as she made war, by deputy—by orders from head-quarters. Legislation, 
history, travels, criticism, dramatic pieces of various kinds, political and 
moral romances—all pass under her name as the occupation of her leisure 
hours and the fruits of her prolific pen. 

It would be unjust, however, to deny that science owes her important 
obligations. Her patronage of the Academy of Petersburgh was unremit- 


|ting, and it was unaccompanied by undue interference, the great drawback 


on all public patronage of letters or literary men, which so often more than 
Flourishing under her 
auspices, it gave to the world some of the most valuable of Euler’s pro- 
found and original researches. The journies of Pallas and Gmelin were 


'directed and supported by her, and they explored the hitherto unknown 


regions of the Caucasus, ascertained their resources, and described their 
productions. Dispatched by her orders, Billings explored the Eastern, and 
Nor were some beginnings wanting under 
her reign to establish schools for teaching the more elementary branches 
of knowledge to her untutored people*. 

Besides these worthy and useful works she made some little improve- 


/ments upon the judicial and financial administration of her empire, and 


corrected avery few of the more flagrant abuses, the produce of a darker 
age, which even in Russia could hardly stand their ground amidst the light 
of the eighteenth century. But the fragments of her reforming or impro- 
ving schemes which alone have remained behind her, bear the most incon- 
siderable proportion to the bulk of the designs themselves ; and of all the 
towns she began to build, the canals she planned, the colonies she planted, 
the manufactories she established, the legislation she chalked out, the 
thousand-and-one institutions of charity, of learning, of industry, she 
founded, the very names have perished, and the situations been buried in 
oblivion, leaving only the reputation to their author of realising Joseph’s 
just though severe picture, of a “‘ Sovereign who began every thing and 
finished nothing.” 

On the whole, the history of Princes affords few examples of such 
talents and such force of character on a throne so diverted from all good 
purposes, and perverted to the working of so much mischief. There have 
been few abler monarchs in any part of the world. It may well be doubted 
if there has been one as bad in all the important particulars in which the 
worth or the wickedness of rulers tells the most powerfully upon the hap- 
piness of the world. 

The accidental circumstances of sex has sometimes led to instituting 
comparisons of Catherine with our Elizabeth; but the points of resem- 
blance were few. Both possessed a very strong, masculine understanding; 
both joined to comprehensive views, the firm resolution without which no- 
thing great is ever achieved ; both united a vehement love of power with 


_a determination never to brook their authority being questioned ; and both 


were prepared, though in very different degress, to sacrifice unscrupulously 
those whom they regarded as obstacles in the way of its gratification. 
Whether Elizabeth in the place of Catherine might not have become more 
daring,and throwing off all the restraints imposed by the Ecclesiastical 
and Parliamentary Constitution of her country, have attained by open 
force those ends which she was obliged to compass by intrigue, is a mat- 
ter of more doubtful consideration. Certainly her reign is sullied by none 
of those atrocious crimes which cast so dark a shade on the memory of 
Catherine ; nor can any comparison be fairly made between the act which 


* The attention paid to education at the present day in Russia is truly praise- 
worthy ; and might make nations ashamed that pretend to far greater civility and re 
finement. 
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approaches nearest the enormities of the Northern Tyrant, and even the 
least of those mighty transgressions. 

The passions that most influence the sex, present remarkable points both 
of contrast and of resemhlance in the kind of empire which they exercised 
over these great sovereigns. The one was the victim of sensual propensi- 
ties, over which she exercised no kind of control; the other carefully 
avoided even every appearance of such excesses. So differently were 
they constituted morally as well as physically, that it is more than doubtful 
if Catherine ever felt the passion of love, or Elizabeth that of sex, while 
the latter was in love with some favorite or other all her life, and the exis- 
tence of the former was a succession of the grossest amours. But in this 
both pursued the same course, that the favorite of the woman in neither 
case ever obtained any sway over the Queen; and that the sensual appe- 
tites of the one and the tender sentiments of the other, were alike 
indulged, without for a moment breaking in upon the scheme of their po- 
litical lives. 


Their accession to the thrones of their respective kingdoms was marked | 


by very different circumstances ; the one succeeding by inheritance without 
a possible objection to her right, the other usurping the crown without the 
shadow of any title at all. Yet the sovereign whose title was indisputa- 
ble had far more perils and difficulties to encounter in defending her pos- 
session, than she who claimed by mere force in contempt of all right. The 
religious differences which marshalled the English people in two bitterly 
hostile divisions, kept Elizabeth in constant anxiety during her whole reign, 
lest the disinclination of one class proving stronger against her than the 
favor of the other in her behalf, attempts upon her life or her authority 
might subvert a throne founded upon every ground of law, and fortified by 
many years of possession. Catherine had no sooner seized upon the 


crown of the Czars than all her difficulties vanished, and once only or | 


twice, during her reign of between thirty and forty years, was she ever mo- 


lested by any threats of a competition for her crown. It is due to the | 


Englishwoman, that her admirable firmness and clemency combined should 
be recorded in these untoward circumstances. No alarm for her own safety 
urged her to adopt any cruel expedients, or to consult her security by un- 
lawful means; nor did she ever but once seek a justification of lawless 
conduct in the extraordinary difficulties and even dangers of her position. 
Catherine, who had walked to supreme power over her husband’s corpse, 
easily defended her sceptre by the same instruments which had enabled her 
to grasp it. The single instance in which Elizabeth shed a rival’s blood 
for her own safety, admitted of extenuation, if it could not be justified, by 
the conspiracy detected against her life ; and the times she lived in, ren- 
dering assassination perilous, instead of murdering her rival in a dungeon, 
she at least brought her charges openly into a court of inquiry, and had 
her tried, judged, executed, under colour of law before the face of the 
world. 

In one thing, and in one alone, the inferiority of the Englishwoman to 
the German must be admitted; and this arose from the different circum- 
stances of the two Sovereigns, and the feebler authority with which the 
former was invested. Through her whole reign she was a dissembler, a 
pretender, a hypocrite. Whether in steering her crooked way between 
rival sects, or in accommodating herself to conflicting factions, or in pur- 
suing the course she had resolved to follow amidst the various opinions of 
the people, she ever displayed a degree of cunning and faithlessness which 


it is impossible to contemplate without disgust. But if there be any one | 


passage of her life which calls forth this sentiment more than another, it 
is her vile conduct respecting the execution of Mary Stuart—her hateful 
duplicity, her execrable treachery towards the instruments she used and 


sacrificed, her cowardly skulking behind those instruments to escape the | 


censure of the world. ‘This was the crowing act of a whole life of des- 
picable fraud and hypocrisy ; and, from the necessity of resorting to this, 
Catherine’s more absolute power set her free: Not that the Empress’s 
history is unaccompanied with traits of a like kind. When her troops had 
sacked the suburbs of Warsaw, and consummated the partition of Poland 
by the butchery of thousands of her victims, she had the blasphemous ef- 
frontery to celebrate a Te Dewm in the metropolitan cathedral, and to pro- 
mulgate an address to the people, professing ‘to cherish for them the ten- 
der feelings of a mothertowards her offspring.” It vexes the faith of pious 
men to witness scenes like these, and not see the fires of Heaven descend 
to smite the guilty and impious actors. 

In the whole conduct of their respective governments it would be hard 
to find a greater contrast than is exhibited by these two famous princesses. 
While Catherine sacrificed everything to outward show in her domestic ad- 
ministration, Elizabeth looked ever and only to the substance ; the former 
caring nothing how her people fared or her realms were administer- 
ed, so she had the appearance of splendour and filled the world with her 
name ; the latter, intent upon the greatest service which a sovereign in her 
circumstances could perform, the allaying the religious dissensions that 
distracted all classes of her subjects, and maintaining her crown indepen- 
dent of all foreign dictation. Assuming the sceptre over a barbarous peo- 
ple scattered through a boundless desert, Catherine found the most formi- 
dable obstacles opposed by nature to what was obviously prescribed by the 
circumstances of her position as her first duty, the diffusing among her 


rade subjects the blessings of civilization; but desirous only of the fame | 


which could be reaped from sudden operations, and impatient of the slow 
progress by which natural improvement must ever proceed, she overcame 
not those obstacles, and left her country in the state in which it would 
have been whoever had filled her place. Succeeding to the throne of a 
nation torn by faction, and ruled by a priesthood at once tyrannical and in- 
tolerant, Elizabeth, by wise forbearance, united to perfect steadiness of 
purpose, by a judicious use of her influence wheresoever her cyé, inces- 


santly watchful, perceived that her interposition could help the right cause, | 


above all, by teaching each sect that she would be the servant of none 
while disposed to be the friend of all, and would lend her support to that 


faith which her conscience approved without suffering its professors to op- | 


press those of rival creeds, left the country in a state of peace at home as 
remarkable and as beneficial as the respect which her commanding talents 
and determined conduct imposed on foreign nations, 

The aggrandisement of the Russian empire during Catherine’s time, at 


ll once the monument of her worst crimes and the source of the influence 
| ever since exerted by her successors over the affairs of Europe, has been 
|| felt by all the other powers as the just punishment of their folly in permit- 
| ting Poland to be despoiled, and by none more than those who were the 
‘accomplices in that foul transaction. It is almost the only part of her ad- 
| ministration that remains to signalise her reign; but as long as mankind 
'| persist in preferring for the subject of their eulogies mighty feats of power, 
| to useful and virtuous policy, the Empress Catherine's name will be com- 
| memorated as synonymous with greatness. The services of Elizabeth to 
| her people are of a far higher order; it is probable that they owe to her 
| the maintenance of their national independence ; and it is a large increase 
of the debt of gratitude thus incurred to this great princess, that ruling for 
||half a century of troublous times, she ruled in almost uninterrupted peace, 
|while by the vigour of her councils, and the firmness of her masculine 
| spirit, she caused the alliance of England to be courted, and her name 
| feared by all surrounding nations. 

If, finally, we apply to these two Sovereigns the surest test of genius 
||and the best measure of success in their exalted station—the comparative 
|merits of the men by whom they were served—the German sinks into in- 
| significance, while the Englishwoman shines with surpassing lustre. 
| Among the ministers who served Catherine, it would be difficult to name 
}one of whom the lapse of forty years has left any remembrance; but as 
| Elizabeth never had a man of inferior, hardly one of middling capa- 
city in her service, so to this day, at the distance of between two and 
| three centuries, when any one would refer to the greatest statesmen in 
the history of England, he turns instinctively to the Good Times of the 
|| Virgin Queen. 








| THE MAYOR OF HOLE-CUM CORNER. 
A LEGEND. 

“ Pure innocence hath never studied how 

To cloak offences.”—SHAKSPEARE. 
| Since Babylon is but a name—since jackals haur.t where learned The- 

bans sudied and disputed, it will hardly amaze the philosophic reader, 

|, when he shall learn that Hole-cum-Curner was once a flourishing town- 
| ship, though there is not to be found any map of England where even its 
/site is indicated ; nor will the mind, disciplined by the contemplation of 
worldly mutability and its consequent injustice, refuse belief to the histo- 
rical fact—too long uuknown—that Banbury, at present, and for many 
|years celebrated for its toothsome cakes, usurps the glory due to Hole- 
|| cum-Corner—the invention of those savoury delicacies making the right- 
| ful renown of the mayor of that most ancient human dwelling-place ; of 
ithe very mayor, succeeded by our hero, Tobias Aconite, maltster and ale- 
|brewer. We have gleaned this golden news from original records, 
|| quite at the service of the reader; from documents that prove how time, 
in its revolutions, confounds the little with the great—robbing one to heap 
upon another—with cakes no less capricious than with mayurs. 

When Hole-cum-Corner flourished, it was the glorious ambition of those 
enviable men elected to the chief place of the magistracy, to mark their 
|mayoralty, either by some inestimable invention, or by the correction of a 
‘erying abuse. Thus, every mayor put the impress of his genius on his 
,twelvemonth’s rule; mayoralties being computed by the townsfolk of Hole- 
|} cum-Corner, not by dates, but by things. As thus : 

‘The Mayoralty of the Nutmeg-grater ! 
The Mayoralty of the Whipping-post ! 
The Mayoralty of the Pottle-pots ! 
The Mayoralty of the Ass’s Side-saddle ! 
The Mayoralty of the Sucking-pigs ! 
The Mayoralty of the Cakes! 
AND 
(which brings us the Mayoralty of Tobias Aconite) 
The Mayoralty of the Stolen Gander ! 

We cannot, however, refrain from holding up as an example to all 
mayors present and to come, the worthy deeds of the Mayors of Hole- 
'cum-Corner. They knew the true substance of glory, nor lost it for a 
shadow—a sound. Alack! what are the passing triumphs of the mayor- 
| alty revel !—of what avail the blasting clarions— the caracoling steeds— 
‘the collar of SS—the sheriff's chain—the gown of violet and minever? 
| What is all this but stuff for an apprentice’s holiday—an empty pageant, 
| passing away like the triumphs of the Casars! A magnificence begin- 
‘ning at Westminster and ending at Guildhall? The memory of such 
| things goes out and dies, even with the torches, leaving no fragrance be- 
hind. But the mayor who writes his history in the enlarged pottle-pot— 
|| who indissolubly links his name with a sucking-pig for fourpence! the 
‘| yearly magistrate who associates himself with cupboard-comforts—his re- 
|nown shall be heard at ten thousand hearths, when the fame of other mayors 
] shall be voiceless—dumb as a dead trumpeter! And now to the history 
| of ‘Tobias. 
| Gaffer Nimmington, of Alderclump, stood charged before the Mayor 
|| with having basely, maliciously, and inhumanly carried off the gray gan- 
| der of Farmer Dock, the said gander being of venerable age and surpass- 

ing merits. There was no evidence against the prisoner; but the ac- 
cused having once stood in the pillory, and on two occasions having suf- 
fered the pain and ignominy of public whipping, there was, in the breast 
of Farmer Dock, not the shadow of a doubt of the guilt of the said 
Gaffer. 

Gaffer Nimmingtoa raised his eyes, lifted his hands, and protested his 
,innocence. He was not ashamed to confess the whippings, such discipline 
| having done him a world of good—he was a reformed man, and would 
/scorn to lay his finger on the ganders of his neighbours. 
| ‘Tobias, the Mayor, looking steraly at the prisoner, said, he feared that 
appearances were much against him. A whipped man must, tothe end of 
the chapter, be a man suspected. 

Farmer Dock humbly yet earnestly prayed for a third scourging of the 
accused. 
| The mayor, passing the tips of his four fingers along each eyebrow, re- 
jj maked, that public morals cried loudly for an example. 
| Hereupoa,Gaffer Nimnington, falling on his knees, roared like any bull, 


| 
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The heart of Tobias was softened ; and, with a humanity that ennobled | the hay? His friends, with indignant strides, crossed the field, and in a 
his office, he resolved, ere he passed sentence of the stock and the beadle’s | twinkling, turned a hedge. Here was adilemma! They would imme- 
whip, to rigidly question the accused. Heaven forbid that he, the Mayor | diately trumpet the news through the streets of Hole-cum-Corner—the 
of Hole-cum-Corner, should hastily inflict wrong upon the innocent! With || Mayor was a lost dignitary. The vehemence of this feeling gave him 
these exalted thoughts, Tobias cleared his throat, and proceeded to ex- | speech and motion: with a loud eath, he jumped to his legs, and with more 
amine the prisoner. He had been twice whipped !—Twice ; but hoped he | than official wrath, began to inquire, ‘why such a baggage had had the 
might claim the benefit conferred by such punishment. What was the use of | face to faint in the arms of a mayor!” ‘This said, Tobias paused for a 
whipping, if no good was to come of it! What were Gaffer’s means of || satisfactory reply ; resolving, however, to oppose a breast of steel to the 
livelihood '—Very poor; for he was lame of one hand, and was not quite | feminine weapons of the penitent. ‘The damsel rose, and turning her face 
recovered from the jaundice. Where had Gaffer passed the three last | upon Tobias, in the exuberance of her animal spirits, skipped half-a-dozen 
nights '—One in adry ditch, and two under a haystack ! | tumes from the ground—snapped her fingers—whistled—and_ then, calling 

“I never saw a clearer case,” crowed forth the Mayor of Hole-cum- | to her face a look that paralyzed poor Aconite, immediately slapped him on 
Corner. “If, my man, appearances are worth any thing, it is plain that | the shoulder, and without a word, took to her legs. Legs!—wimgs! She 





you have stolen Dock’s gray grander.” was gone—flown—vanished,—how and whither Tobias knew not. He 
“Your worship wouldn’t whip a man upon appearance ?”’ humbly ques- | stood bewildered—looked aghast—for, either he was in a day-dream, or the 

tioned Gaffer. || wench laughed and leered at him with the mouth and.eyes of Gaffer Nim- 
The impertinence of the query was too much for Tobias; and the || mmgton. 

Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, slapping his hand upon a volume of the | After much pondering, Tobias felt that there was more in this than 

statutes, cried with an oath, that ‘with the greatest pleasure in life, he | could be readily divined, even by a Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. Thrust- 

would !” | ing his hands in his breeches pockets, his hat pulled over his brow, his 


Whereupon, Gaffer Nimmington was handed over to the beadle, who | head somewhat inclined to his left shoulder, Tobias, in a deep study, wend- 
straightway locked him in the stocks, and then proceeded to make every | ed his way homeward. Possibly, he had arrived at his threshold without 
necessary arrangement for the supplementary punishment of whipping. | further perturbation, had not his road lain by the barn of Farmer Dock: 
The ceremony was appointed to take place at noon next day ; and loud and | of this, however, he was at the time unconscious, but was speedily roused 
many were the praises of the townsfolk, touching the wisdom and the stern | to the fact by a most vehement hissing. Looking about him, he saw the 
sense of justice displayed by the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. He was, to | old gray gander, its neck crooked like a serpent, its wings extended, and 
them, the paragon of magistrates—a very Solomon in the chair. With | its eyes, to the startled conscience of Tobias, like sparks of flame, making 


such a functionary, honest folks might go safely to sleep with the door on | at his legs. ‘ Possibly I was wrong to whip upon appearances!” Such 
the latch: under his protecting wing, even geese were sacred! || was the thought that flashed through the brain of the Mayor, as, betaking 


The day of Gaffer’s whipping was a holiday throughout Hole-cum-Corner. | himself to flight, he, with great difficulty, distanced the angry bird. Then 
The shops were closed, and men and women pranked themselves in their | did the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner pause, and then, considering the mean- 
best ; || ness of his assailant, did blushes stain the face of Tobias Aconite. Where- 

‘The babe leaped up in its mother’s arms ;” | fore blush, O silly Tobias? Greater men than the Mayor of Hole-cum- 
and it was said, that the church bells, of their own accord, rang out a merry | Corner, even before the hatching of the geese of the capitol, have been 
peal. All prepared themselves for a holiday, save and except Gaffer Nim- | put to their legs by insolent ganders,—though time, plucking the assailants 


—. || bare, hath in after season used their spoils to the glorification of the mighty 
e have too much respect for the natural tenderness of our readers, || hissed. Nathless, Tobias ran. 
to inflict upon them a description of the execution. We will not dilate The Mayor had determined to seek his own fireside ; but the gander 


upon the sinewy arm of the beadle—the shameless fortitude of the cul- ‘having disturbed the current of his thoughts, sent him—and here a me- 

rit—the ee tag A of the mayor — or oo — —_ | taphysician might tell us the why and the wherefore—to the public-house. 

gg ncn Age Re En A eee | Fg ad bene ad ag lly token 

: — , ng | Corner. ere was the arm-chair that—we know not for how many cen- 

~* apamen satisfaction to all parties concerned, taking no account of | turies—had received the demi-sacred person of the mayor for the year be- 

ater. wt aS ling. ‘Tobias Aconite crossed the threshold of the ‘“* Red Mug,” and— 

Justice had asserted her injured dignity—the proper sacrifice had been | . . er ; er 

: | Certain we are, if slander be a snake, it is a wicked one; it flies as well 

offered up to the popular idol—appearance ; when, to the annoyance of the | 

, . /as creeps, or it had never preceded the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner to the 

mayor, the astonishment of the multitude, and the honor of the scourged | didhinan, That i bail calsieinnall Glen Wen eende ants ane ter he 

Nimmington, farmer Dock's gray gander suddenly appeared, as it was sup- ||| k “of tl on verbo Ppe " ee esc € hoe geen rf -enscae fe 

posed, on its way home to its ancient dwelling-place. Whether love or | “atc ng) opt wre be Reed a aa a aoe oth ohn trae Bi | 
business had caused its long absence from the farm-yard, was never right- | . stale ag ee * _—s 7 potty “ 


ly understood. It was, however, plain that Gaffer Nimmington had been | before her, she a ae pull her lips = - o> difficulty kept 
precipitately whipped, and great was the common indignation against Mr jin Senaae Hie Se Se SEES ean ees eee, Gee 
Mayor ! folks treat very naughty ones, and for courtesying, as she afterwards de- 
Gaffer was immediately liberated, when, falling upon his knees, with a | clared to her husband, “she could no more do it than an elephant” (for at 
cntiitinn tose ot, Teliad be ontttieed a the rd rth ‘the “had at the time whereof we write, be it understood, elephants had not come to 
- “cara lit cn dinilin G dk eaahihouae,, Lee ANCE , | their joints). Tobias wisely suffered his sense of dignity to blind him to 
From that moment, as our future history will show Tobias Aconite was a | ‘te frozen civility of the hostess, and passed on. Happy was it for Tobias 
deemed men end 6 eh amnee ; . | that he did so; for thus, he saw not the two maids, the man and the boy, 
“ -— | all peeping from several corners at the libertine Mayor. Strange! but 
Soft, sweet, and balmy was the evening, when the Mayor of Hole-cum- rr at _— or. a Bas rn ‘Bob. sald eg. ~— 
Corner, feeling the meditative fit come on, walked forth into the fields. ee ee ee Se eee eee 


. l oi st insignificant muscles to look at him; and yet within 
none ailthe Gennes ealties | one of their mos g les : ) 
in coed seertiinanindl Seas — ci _ _ | an hour had the Mayor become a curiosity, a —_ to stare and shudder at. 
. . . ’ . . - i] $6 c y ‘4 B i . - i 4 se sae : 
able to the sweetest emotions; and Tobias, seating himself in the midst | I always thought eo ey > 4 him = _ . K. q a been 
of a haycock, looked about him with that deep tranquillity of heart, so | °°" or nt ee Sees. «San & Comune Seaey ann, 5 
rarely the fate of mayors to know. Now, his fingers played among the | thought, ~ wm. i Rg — oo Or Sere 
: 5 * 5 | «6 , ste 9 
hay—now, they gently tapped his dexter leg—now, he whistled softly— || os — y yong sctonay “Eee Sncinen Ghat tet tell & ened cen 
and now there rose within him a thought of pastoral song. His heart was | ye’ : ‘he ‘omnes PP it! if a eet 8 hat hig 
steeped—melted in the balm of evening ; not, at a most prosperous brew- || OMY WHen Be ceases to Possess ee a an wou Peg: F ay 
ing, had he felt serener bliss. Forgetting he was a mayor, he felt a love | friends thought of him, let it be given out that he is dead, or has unfor- 
’ ™ > - - . ’ us “A © > i . > > T} a i i bd 
for all the world. In this delicious mood, he turned his head, and beheld || ‘™tely picked a pocket. Then mute opinion finds a tongue: he was 
within—say a span—of his left arm, a rustic maiden seated in the hay. 


the best of fellows, or, in the words of Bob, ‘nobody is to be trusted af- 
She blushed, but stirred not. Here was a situation for the Mayor of Holc- | 





'ter he.” 


: ; os Tobias took his appointed seat; many denizens of Hole-cum-Corner 
m- er! At any other time, Tobia: , - || age ; : : 
oon Cems y cone ENS Rave etmied % bis iaume- | were at their jugs ; some tittered, some laughed outright, and one of the 


diate aid all the terrors of his official nature ; but there was enchantment | pied tt 

in the place and hour, and when Tobias should have stormed, he gently -* begged iy Fe pret yrange ea 
coughed. ‘The maiden, with eyes downcast upon earth, sighed. ‘It is | PP sg oe hin, the ew the on a wishes fae” 
plain,” thought Tobias, “that the damsel is a stranger, and knows me | T een ied oe saat baie prem A “ay wit ta toe fF Se halt o 
not ;”” and as this conviction of herignorance came upon our hero, his face | by Kg. a d 5 ys tas ome alt tenis Bar 
glowed, and his looks brightened. She knewhim not! To her he wasnot | rig : rg = a at oy eee eee 

y, . “aa 4: || the “ Red Mug. 

the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner; nor, such was his benign determination, . aoe ee ees . . 
would he suddenly confound her simplicity with the dread intelligence. ! vin hag oe a hess ve. ee peace hi bee gti 2. 
For a time he would be merely a mortal—simply a man, and nought be- | “ved in the town of Hole-cum-Corner, he met no urchin that, grinning, 


. | ied not in his belt er cap a whisp of hay. 
d that moment, Hole-cum-Corner was to < ee ~~ . . 
yond. In ner was to all intents and purposes, | The Mayor was a libertine—a doomed man. 


without a mayor. Tobias looked around, above—listened ; and then he || 
cast his eyes upon the maid, and coughed a little louder than before. As | 
he gazed, the maiden, never venturing to raise her looks, suddenly began|| Face it as he might, Tobias could not but feel that his reputation was 
to weep ; then to wring her hands; and then, ere Tobias could draw his || lost in Hole-cum-Corner. In vain did he call to his aid the consciousness 
breath, with a shrill hysterical laugh, she fell into hisopen arms! This | of his ingocence—in vain, with new philosophy, did he strive to put aside 
circumstance, for a man of Aconite’s dignity, was sufficiently distressing ; } appearance with a “ pish?’—appearance was against him, and he, the 
but it was rendered less tolerable by another unfortunate occurrence,—it | most virtuous of men, was held the most profligate of mayors. Rated at 
happened to be seen! Yes, crossing the distant stile, were two of the | home—preached at when he went to church-—even taken to task when on 
most sober denizens of Hole-cum-Corner—two discreet, two pattem men, the bench, life was become to Tobias a misery and a load. 

—astounded at the appalling evidence of their own eyes. It was Tobias | Woe is me!” cried the desolate Mayor, seated solitary in his chimney- 
Aconite—it could be no other than the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner! To- ‘| corner ; for his dame, in a whirlpool of virtuous indignation, had quitted 
bias attempted to rise, but suddenly felt as if all his limbs were lead ; he | him—the wretch !—to solace herself over her husband’s infirmities at the 
was about to chide the girl for the boldness of her bearing, but his tongue ‘house of a gossip. ‘* Woe is me!” exclaimed Tobias, crossing his legs, 
was cold as jelly. What spirit of mischief could have made him sit among | and peering with deeper sadness among the burning coals. ‘ Woe is me !”’ 
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cried Tobias for the third time, and as he spoke, asharp peremptory knock 
was heard at the outer door. ‘* Somebody for a warrant,” thought Tobias ; 
‘“‘or, perhaps—”’ 

Ere Tobias could shape to himself another guess, a stranger stood 
before him, shown to the presence of the Mayor by his handmaid, Con- 
stance. 

“You have business with me?” asked the Mayor. 

“Right ! I have, old cock,’ answered the stranger, at the same time 
relieving himself of an ample cloak, which, with a broad hat, he familiarly 
flung upon the table, and then seating himself opposite to Tobias, stroked 
his chin, and with his eyes fixed upon the Mayor, treated himself witha 
scarcely audible whistle. 

“* He can’t be in the ale trade,” thought Tobias, uneasy at the odd com- 


posed demeanor of his vister, and no less wondering at his mode of ad- | 


dress ; for the stranger uttered “old cock,” with as much solemnity as if 
he had said, ‘‘ your holiness !” 

The stranger remaining silent, Tobias again essayed an invitation to dis- 
course. ‘ Will you draw nearer the fire ?”’ asked the Mayor, with increas- 
ing trepidation. 

The visiter cast a contemptuous look at Tobias, and exclaimed in hol- 
low, satirical tones, ‘“‘ And do youcall ¢hat a fire !” 

As he spoke, to mark his opinion of the embers, the stranger thrust his 
right leg into the midst of the blazing fagots, and again softly whistled, 
the flames creeping up his knee. 

Tobias screamed, ‘‘ Good sir! your leg!” 

To this benevolent warning, the stranger calmly observed, ‘‘ How smacks 
the ale ?” 

Tobias, with all his faults, was hospitable as Palemon; hardly would he 
have closed his door against a mad dog. Hence, with a loud knock, he 
summoned Constance, who, instructed in the slightest household nods of 
her master, betook herself to the cellar. 


‘A late time for fires,’ remarked the visiter. l 


“Tt is rather late,” 


visiter’s leg—the said leg becoming hot, red hot, as glowing iron,—* it is | 
late, but the night was so extremely wet, that—” | 
‘Shocking weather for the hay,” said the stranger, again whistling, and 
throwing a look at Tobias, that, Mayor as he was, made him gasp again. | 
At this moment, however, Constance entered with a large stone jug, | 
crowned with the best ale, which she had happily placed upon the table, | 
ere her eye fell upon the red-hot right leg of the visiter; for no sooner 
did she behold the horrid wonder, than she screamed, flung her apron over | 
her eyes, and rushed from the spot, crying with a loud voice upon all the | 


saints. | 


The visiter, filling a horn, tost it off, and gently smacking his lips, ob- 
served, ‘‘Small—small—but pretty.” | 

‘Pure as the light !’" asseverated Tobias. ‘“ Are you in—” Tobias could | 
not keep his eyes from the glowing leg of the stranger—“ are you in the | 
ale way ?” | 

“T often doa little in that trade; but, I may say,” added the stranger | 
with much gravity, “I may say, I am a general dealer.” 

** Dabble somewhat, perhaps, in the corn line?” ventured Tobias. 

“A d—d deal—hem! I beg your pardon,” cried the visiter, a little con- | 
fused at his breach of good manners. “I do, decidedly ;” and here the | 
stranger blandly smiled ; “but I'll give ye a toast !” | 

Again Tobias glanced at his guest’s red-hot leg, and then taking courage | 
from the sociality of his character, rose, and placing his open palms to- | 
gether, in the mildest voice, begged of his visiter to be permitted to ask | 
of him a very little favor. | 

‘* Certainly—with the greatest pleasure in the world,” was the consent | 
of the stranger. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“ Your leg—your right leg,” replied Tobias diffidently ; “if you would 
only withdraw—” 

“To be sure—it is but just—will you oblige me by changing places?” 
Tobias immediately moved to the other side of the hearth, the stranger 
also crossing. ‘And now, old fellow,” said the guest, affectionately | 
addressing his left leg, ‘‘ and now, it is your tura ;” 
his sinister limb into the fire, at the same time rubbing with his hand the | 
right one, that sparkled as he rubbed it. Tobias looked aghast. 
nasty rheumatism,” said the stranger, observing the wonderment of his | 


host; ‘an excellent remedy. And now if you please,” and he filled, “a |} cum-Corner, a profligate and wretch! 


roast.—Here’s the health of Gaffer Nimmington !” 


replied the confounded Tobias, his eye upon his | 


saying this, he plunged || 


“A little | despairing. 


' thing of such fine yet tough web, that you shall go in it through all the 

_ thorny places of the world, yet shall it not tear—shall it not fray—a beau- 

| tiful, yea, a magnificent cloak! Will ye barter!” 

| “Tam but a simple mayor,” said Tobias ; his fancy roused by the glow- 

ing words of the stranger, “and fear I may not purchase such bravery. 
Alack! what should I do with it ?” 

|| ‘* What will ye do without it?” cried the stranger. 

| have it.” 

| Have you sold many such!” asked Tobias, feeling a yearning for the 

; cloak. ‘ What's the price?” 

| “A trifle—and for that I'll give ye good long credit,” answered the 

|| Visiter. ‘ 

| ‘Take another horn,” eclaimed Tobias, and he poured the ale.—* By 

| the rood, thou hast a heart of gold! And is there, in good faith, such 

|| virtue in the cloak, as thou dost speak of !” 

|| The cloak hath served tyrants, traitors, muckworms, courtezans, drunk- 

'| ards, intriguers, bigots—”’ 

Ls Hallo! hallo! Stop,” cried Tobias, astonished at the catalogue. 

“ And they have walked in it,” continued the visiter, heedless of the 
Mayor, ‘outside benefactors, patriots, philanthropists, prudes, hermits, 
sanctified good people, saints on earth.” 

t ** And all by the cloak?” asked the rapt Tobias. 

} ** All by the cloak,” answered the stranger, who taking from his pocket 
| a little book, looked blithely in the face of the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, 
and said—*‘ Come, write me down an order.’ 

‘“There’s hardly room,” observed Tobias, turning over the leaves which, 
| in truth, were filled to the edges with no mean names. 
| There,” cried the stranger, laying the end of his finger on a blank 
| place ; ‘‘ write it there.” 
| My wife won't know me in it!” exclaimed Tobias, already enjoying 


“Tush! you must 


} 





|, the triumph of the cloak. 


“* Had you but worn it in the hay-field,’’ observed the visiter, “ you 
still had been the prudent, moral Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner.” 
| Tobias held the pen between his thumb and finger ; in another instant 
his name had been in the book, when his good genius, the spirit of thrift, 
twitched him by the elbow, and he laid down the pen, and uttering an old 
saw touching the usefulness of short reckonings, said, ‘‘ So far, so well ; 

tis a pretty cloak thou dost talk of—but one word yet, what am I to pay 
| thee for it!” , 
| “The cloak shall last thee as long as thou dost live; aye, till thou dost 
| don thy shroud,” said the stranger, evading a direct answer to the prudent 
query of Tobias. 
| “An excellent cloak,” assented the Mayor; “but how much? Nay 
/man, how much?” 
| ‘Let the bargain stand thus,” said the trader. “I'll find thee ina 
cloak, under which thou shalt walk the earth; yea, as the very pink of 
| men—a sober, honest, virtuous, noble-hearted mayor and ale-brewer; I'll 
find thee in this garment, until thy carcase be coflined, and thy grave be 
dug, and then—” 
| What then?” asked Tobias, turning pale, and trembling. 
| Why then, in payment of my cloak, I'll take thyself.” 

“I'll be d—d if J have the cloak,” roared Tobias. 

‘“ Exactly so,” remarked the stranger. 

“That is paying a pretty penny for appearance,” said the Mayor, “ Get 
out of my house!” and the indignant ‘Tobias rose, and seizing a stool, 
flourished it before the unmoved face of the cloak-merchant. ‘ Get out 
of my house!” 

* Thou wilt buy the cloak,” said the stranger coolly, and he rose to de- 
part—* for appearance.” oe 

‘Curse appearance !” cried Tobias, in the new strength of his virtue ; 
‘an honest man defies it.” 

«Trust me, friend,” replied the trader, wrapping himself in his garment, 
| and putting on his hat—‘‘ trust me, thou wilt have a valorous heart to live 
‘against appearance—nay, I know thou wilt have the cloak.” So saying, 
| the stranger departed ; and Tobias, perplexed and over-wrought by the 
| condition of his visiter,—for his red-hot legs, his peculiar style of barter, 
| unerringly revealed the Devil,—sank upon his joint-stool, speechless aud 
Was he, then, to become the victim of appearances! Was 
/he, an honest, well-meaning mayor, to stand in the chronicles of Hole- 
It was a hard fate for a worthy 
/man; and yet, thought Tobias, it is better to suffer innocently, keeping a 


, 





**Poor fellow!” said the Mayor, reflecting on his hasty judgment ; |) good conscience, than to win a false reputation by outside virtues, when 


‘* still, matters were black against him. I did as any other mayor would 
do; and now, sir,” said Tobias, getting courage from his ale, “now, what 
may be your business with me ?” 
“‘T want to sell you something,” said the stranger. 
“What is it?” I don’t know that I want any thing, except—ex- | 
cept—” | 
a that’s it,” said the guest ; “that’s the very thing I come to| 
sell. 
‘You're not a pedlar?” asked Tobias. ‘ No—you can’t be a pedlar.” 
“T can let you have a small commodity, dog-cheap,” cried the stranger, | 
winking significantly. 
‘“* Where’s your pack?” inquired the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. 
“T have it with me, though you do not see it. Let me see, it is now 
how many thousand years since I first began to tramp about the world!” 
“Years! Mercy upon me !” euduieenl 
days?” 
“Ay, very true! be it so—days. And take my word for'’t, some pretty 


nick-nacks have I bartered—things that have made the owners glorious | fireside. 
folks—and now, I come—come here, through wet and wind and cold—to || Tobias had sold himself. 


offer you a thumping pennyworth.” 

‘“‘ And what is the article?” asked Tobias, his curiosity excited by the 
earnestness of his visiter; ‘tell me, what is it you would sell me?” 

“A bit of good, stout, serviceable seeming,” said the stranger. 

“* Seeming !” cried the Mayor. 

“Seeming,” echoed his guest ; “a superfine cloak, trimmed with er- 
mine that shall never speck ; guarded with gold that shall not tarnish—a 


| traces of his visit. 
| merchant, the house of Tobias was thronged with the gossips of the town, 


| all is rascal within. Such was the noble resolution of Tobias; and so 
strengthened, he gulped another draught of ale, and vehemently slapping 
his knee, cried, ‘I will not have the cloak !” 


| Excellent, high-minded Tobias! Champion of truth against appearance, 


| worthy Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner! 
| 





| * Gentle reader, never parley with the Devil. Though you treat him 
' with the coldest politeness,—though entering your homestead, (and where 
| will he not sometimes look in?) you suffer him only for a few moments, to 
‘take a seat and “rest his weary shanks,”—depend upon it he will leave 


On the day following the appearance of the cloak- 


‘brought thither by the odd reports of Constance, the maid, who had sworn 


|| to the red-hot legs of the stranger, as further corroborated by the burnt 
Tobias ; “surely, sir, you mean || prints of his feet in the oak flooring. There they were, sure enough! 


| And for many score years, there was a proverb in Hole-cum-Corner, that 
| he who drank with the Devil, would have the footsteps of the fiend at his 
It was sufficiently plain from these supernatural foot-prints, that 
He who had resolutely held a joint-stool at the 
| fiend’s head, was, by one award, acknowledged the bondman of Satan! 
| Could it be otherwise—were not appearances against him! 

| Days elapsed, and Tobias saw himself shunned by all men ; he was still 
| a mayor, it is true; but he was no longer considered a Christian. All the 
| townsfolk passed him, and no man bowed—no maiden dropped the custom ' 
|ary salute. ‘ Better be in my grave?” thought Tobias Aconite. 


r The church clock struck ten, as, one morning, Tobias turned a corner 
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into the principal street of his ‘own romantic town.” It was strange, 
people no longer stared at him, as, since his adventure in the hay-field, 


they had constantly done ; there was no winking one to the other—no || 


pointing—no suppressed laughter ; he walked, it is true, ungreeted by any | 
tokens of respect, yet exempt from the scornful salutations, the sneers, 
that had too long vexed him. ‘My good name begins to triumph!” 
thought Tobias. “ Yes, he is a poor man, and a poor mayor who cannot 
live den appearance ; I knew my victory would come—and now, even now, 
it is upon me !” 

Such were the flattering thoughts of Tobias as he proceeded up the 
street, when about mid-way he saw a crowd collected—an enormous crowd, 
considering the population of Hole-cum-Corner; and saw people hurry- 
ing to and fro, taking no note whatever of him, whose function, as he con- 
sidered it, was to be present at every trial. ‘ What can be the matter?!” | 


to break my heart,” he said, approaching the dame and significantly cutting 
the air with the switch, “ but it must be done.” 

“And what must be done?” cried Dame Aconite, somewhat alarmed at 
the decision of her husband. 

‘Wives that won't fetch ale,” answered the impostor Tobias, ‘‘ must be 
taught the way to the cellar.” Saying this, the ruffian counterfeit seized 
the dame. 

* Why, you wouldn’t!” exclaimed the wife in astonishment; for she 
could not say another word in remonstrance, the false mayor—shame to 
manhood—laid the stick about the shoulders of weak and lovely woman, 
the said woman screaming more murders than, in this world of sin, had 
ever been committed ; her cries taken up and assisted by the lungs of 
Constance, who, rushing to the door, called upon the townspeople of Hole- 
cum-Corner, to save the existeuce of the best of wives, and the tenderest 


thought Tobias, quickening his pace towards the mob. | of women; whilst they both screamed, the false Tobias beat, and the 
** A swine!” exclaimed a woman coming from the crowd; “a hog’s a! true Mayor, with a complacency that even astonished himself, sat in the 
lord to he !” || corner. 
** Poor creetur!”” sighed a second, “she must have had a nice time of it|/ A few minutes, and the house was filled with indignant neighbors. Some 


with such a bargain.” | ran to assist Dame Aconite, who fainted the very moment succor was at 
““If he was mine,” cried a third, “I'd sweeten his toast and ale for) hand; but more surrounded the false Aconite, heaping upon his coward 
’ , p i] P 


him, [ warrant.” 
* Well, it is too early in the morning,” remarked a chubby-faced shop- 


keeper, standing at his door; “besides, any respectable man would, in | 


such a state, have staid at home.” 
“He'll be the eternal shame and ruin of Hole-cum-Corner,” cried a 


neighbor tradesman ; who was proceeding in his prophecy, when he was | 


interrupted by a couple of stout fellows, come from the mob, to beg the 
loan of a shutter, resolutely refused by the owner, on the ground that an 


|| wife ! 


| head every epithet of hatred, contempt, and scorn. 
| ‘A pretty mayor to beat a woman !” 
**A wretch for whom hanging was too great a treat !” 
| ‘He might have got drunk, and no great harm done; but to beat his 
09 

“Will you buy the cloak, now?” again asked the devil of Tobias. “ Will 
you buy it now!” 

‘“*She wanted her match,” mused the true Tobias, unconscious of the 


honest man’s shutter was too good to carry such a vagabond. | question. 


All this ‘Tobias heard and noted as he strode towards the crowd. At 
length he pushes in the very thick of the mob, and beholds—oh ! wicked 
enchantment !—malignant conjuration !—Satanic spell, to rob a man and 
mavor of dearest fame ! 


Tobias Aconite beholds—himself! His true similitude—his very image 


—his perfect identity ! And how? in what condition is this fantastic image | 


—his other self, begotten by Beelzebub! Alas! filthily drunk—lying in 
the highway, now raving, shouting, cursing—and now in maudlin tears 
and laughter, calling himself the prettiest of mayors, and begging any one 
of the company, to favor him with a song. 

“Tf he is Tobias,” thought Aconite, ‘then who amI?” And then it 
flashed upon him, that no soul had noticed him—that he had passed like a 
shadow through the streets—a thing unseen, unthought of! He, his pro- 
per self, was then invisible ; and, oh! misery—he and his deeds were re- 
presented to the honest folks of Hole-cum-Corner, by the mass of drunk- 
enness, shouting and wallowing before him. The heart of Tobias sunk 
like a stone! 

** Will you buy the cloak, now?” cried a voice at the car of Tobias, who, | 
turning round, beheld the stranger with the red-hot legs. ‘ Will you buy | 
now !”’ he repeated, pointing triumphantly to the false ‘Tobias. 

Tobias stretched out his arm, and raised his voice to seize and publish | 
the tempter, but his hand grasped the air, his voice died in his throat ; and | 
the demon slowly moving from the crowd, winked at the wretched Mayor, 





“Will you buy the cloak now ?” asked the Devil in a louder voice. 
‘“‘ Not this time,” replied the satisfied Mayor. 





, <A proftigate, a sot, and a coward ; such was the character of the Mayor 
I g ; 


‘of Hole-cum-Corner, a virtuous, temperate, and a tolerably tender hus- 
|band. Strange temptations beset the spirit of Tobias. It was, indeed, a 
trying fate to be doomed to bear the ignominy of wicked deeds, when he 
was pure as snow ! to face the looks of public contempt, and then to turn 


| his eyes within, seeking for light in his own bosom We will not disguise 


his fitful weakness. At times he had his misgivings: he almost thought it 
best to strike a bargain for the cloak, so frequently pressed upon him, and 
thus enveloping himself in the outside of virtuous appearances to obtain the 
sweet privilege of sinning in secret. Weeks passed on, and Tobias per- 
formed his functions as magistrate ; but, alas! the glory of his office was 
departed. ‘The homage paid to him was forced and sullen—he was no longer 
the oracle to his reverential fellow-townsmen, but uttered his decrees to 
deaf ears and turned-up noses. He had no consolation—none ; yes, he had 
the approving voice of his own conscience ; and how it happened we know 
not, but of late his wife Dame Bridget had become as mild, as sweetly com- 
plying, as in her early days of budding love. Never, after the labors of the 
day, did Tobias return to his home that he saw not a well-filled ale-jug 
| waiting him on the table ! 

| ‘Time passed, and the fiend ceased to tempt Tobias ; who, yearning for 


and as Tobias thought, irreverently thrust his tongue in his cheek. ‘The || the former confidence of his fellow-citizens, pondered upon many schemes, 


Lord help me !” replied Tobias. 
“Drink! drink! ha! ha! drink! Hurrah! ye ragamuffins!” shouted 
the impostor Tobias in the road. 
‘* What a beast!” thought the true Mayor. 
“Ia! ha! and amI not a pretty boy?” roared the counterfeit, as he | 


|| whereby he might again possess their ancient love—their old familiar re- 


spect. He at length decided on the plan ; he would give a banquet, a most 
magnificent feast to his equals of Hole-cum-Corner, and have an ox or two 
roasted for the vulgar. It was a foolish thought ; but Tobias really hoped 
to dine away his evil name—to drown his spotted reputation in a sea of 


suffered himself to be placed upon on ass, borrowed from Nick the sand- | drink. He had determined upon this hospitable act, when great news rang 


man, to bear him home. He was no sooner secured upon the beast, and 
supported on each side, when the false Tobias burst into a song, all the 
rabble, the boys and girls shouting and hallooing chorus. 


And thus singing—thus shouting, did the procession move towards the | 


mansion of the Mayor. 

‘What will my wife say ?’’ mused the real Tobias, and a pleasant feel- 
ing of curiosity to mark the meeting of his helpmate and his representa+ 
tive, lightened the sad spirit of Aconite, who followed the mob, an outcast 
to his own dwelling. 

And at length the crowd paused before the Mayor’s door; in a trice, the 


counterfeit Tobias was lifted from the back of an ass, and roaring and bel- | 


lowing, was borne into the house, and placed in the arm-chair—Dame Aco- 
nite and Constance her maid, speechless with rage and wonder at the infa- 
my of their lord and master. The real Tobias, all invisible, took his place 
in a corner of the room, and as patiently as possible awaited the tempest. 
Dame Bridget seated herself a very few paces from him she conceived to 
be her dranken spouse. She spoke not; but her eyebrows were knit to- 
gether—her teeth knawed her under lip, and she rocked herself to and fro, 
at times smiling terribly. 

“‘Tt’s coming,” said the real Tobias. 

“My love,” cried the forgery,—‘ Bridget, isn’t she my own love ?” hic- 
cupped the false mayor. 

* Aren’t you a beast?” asked Dame Tobias ; ‘a pretty beast!” 

‘He! he!” answered the counterfeit ; and then, bending his eyes 
upon the dame, in a deep authoritative voice, he called—* Bridget, a jug 
of ale.” 

“If it would poison ye, yes,’ answered Dame Tobias, and still she frown- 
ed, still rocked. 

‘¢ He’ll have it in a minute,”’ was the conviction of the true Tobias. 

“ Ale !” roared the false husband. 


through the town of Hole-cum-Corner. <A foreign prince, an awful Spa- 


' niard, in whose veins ran the very best blood royal, had arrived in Britain on 
business matrimonial. We have searched the pages of the chroniclers, but 


found not his name ; in the history of Hole-cum-Comer, he is simply yet 
| impressively marked ‘the Spaniard.” ‘ 
Now the Hidalgo, proposing to behold all the commercial wonders of 
' our wonderful land, could not, in his progress through the country, but visit 
the dolls’-eyes manufactory at Hole-cum-Corner. In the true spirit of 
English hospitality, all our manufacturing secrets were laid open to him, 
| nor could the men of Hole-cum-Corner be less complaisant than their fel- 
low-Britons. Here was an opportunity for Tobias—a golden chance, not 
for the world itself to be lost. In brief, the Mayor summoned a meeting 
of the townsfolk, and with tears in his eyes begged that all little differences 
of opinion as to politics and morals might, for the time, be laid aside ; that 
all bickerings might be forgotten, in the general endeavor to pay a hospita- 
ble welcome to the arriving Spaniard. ‘The address of Tobias had, it was 
'| plain some effect upon his prejudiced hearers, all anxious for the repugation 
of Hole-cum-Corner ; but, when the Mayor concluded his speech with a 
promise to feast the whole town at his own private cost, the hall rang with 
acclamations, and there were at least twenty worthy souls who declared it 
to be their opinion that ‘‘ Toby Aconite was an honest man after all.” 
The rest of that day did Tobias employ, airing himself in the streets of 
| Hole-cum-Corner. It was so delicious to meet, as he was wont to mect, 
| old friends to return the smile, the bow, to exchange the merry greeting. 
Again did Tobias feel himself the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. ‘ 
| ‘The church-bells rang in the happy day ; shops were closed ; every man, 
|, woman, and child in their best clothes, and with their blithest looks ; fifty 
| maidens scattered roses in the path of the magnificent stranger, and a thou- 
, sand voices rent the sky, at the first glimpse of his right royal beard. The 
Spaniard alighted at the Mans’on-house, and though he spoke not a word of 


* Beast !” screamed Dame Aconite ; ‘not if adrop would save ye from || English, expressed himself enraptured with his reception. At which To- 


the fiend.” 

“TIsn’t this dreadful—isn’t this shocking !”’ muttered the unreal Tobias, 
and then he burst into tears. 

“‘ Yes—cry—cry your eyes out, ye vile man, that ye mayn’t sce what a 
brute ye are. Cry away!” exclaimed Dame Bridget> 

««*T would melt a stone to do it,” said the visionary mayor ; “ but it must | 
be done.” And he rose to his feet, and staggering to acorner, took there- 
from an ash-stick, about the thickness of a laborer’s thumb. “It’s enough 


| bias Aconite placed his hand upon his heart, and upon his honor declared 
| that day to be the very happiest of his whole existence. The Spaniard and 
his followers having partaken of a slight repast of brawn, brown bread, 
and ale,—a public-spirited economical townsman calculated that each man 
consumed a pound and a half of meat, a two-penny loaf, and two quarts of 
liquor,—were conducted by the Mayor and other authorities, to inspect the 
| public works and buildings of Hole-cum-Corner. Thus, moving in slow 
| procession down Prigapple-lane, the Spaniard was shown the stocks, at 
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which curious instance of man’s ingenuity, he expressed his most intense 
delight. He was continually heard to murmur as to himself, “ Great En- 
glish ! wonderful people !” a fact made known by the schoolmaster of Hole- 
cum-Corner; who, in his childhood wrecked off Cadiz, had served three 
years as turnspit in the most Holy Inquisition. Having duly inspected the 
stocks, the Spaniard was conducted two miles out of the town, to Hemp- 
seed Common, to view an antique gibbet, one of the highly-prized, most 
sacred, and most venerable institutions of Hole-cum-Corner. Here again 
he exclaimed “ Great English ! wonderful people !*’ Returning to the town, 
the illustrious visiter was conducted to the cake-manufactory—(we have 
alluded to these cakes inan early part of this legend)—where was exhi- 
bited to him the whole process of cake-making, at which, as before, he 
declared himself sufficiently astonished, and biting a cake hot from the oven, 
again exclaimed, “* Great English ! wonderful people !” 

The royal Spaniard was, after this, shown over the vast establishment of 
Squint and Leer, inventors and makers of dolls’-cyes. Here a most grati- 
fying surprise awaited the royal guest, for he was presented, not only with 
the freedom of the town, in a handsome pearl box, but with a document 





that enabled him to set up as a dolls’-eye maker in any part of England ; a | 


privilege which he declared to be the most flattering mark of national libe- 
rality, and national affection. He avowed that in the whole course of his 
life he would never look into the eyes of a doll, without thinking of the 
worthy people of Hole-cum-Corner. 

To return to Tobias. He had had his trials, but he was supremely happy 
that day. However, his crowning triumph was at hand. One 9’clock, the 
dinner-hour, was'fast approaching, and then he would usher the royal 
Spaniard to the banquet-room ; there and then, he would so smile himself 
into the good graces of his most illustrious guest, that, should the Hidalgo 
wed the virgin quaeen—(by this, it would seem that the time of the legend 


was that of Elizabeth, though we consider it to be much earlier)—he, To- | 
bias, whold have knighthood as a matter of course. The heart of the Mayor | 


of Hole-cum-Comer beat high as he preceded the Spaniard up che three 
steps of the mansion-house. It was remarkable, that the illustrious guest, 
as he crossed the threshold, observed, that ‘“‘the weather was hot, but that 

robably it would be cooler in the evening.” ‘This being translated to the 
Mayor, he bowed, and said he should like to see the face of that man who 
would dare to doubt it. Another moment, and the Spaniard would reach 
the dining-hall; he, however, stopped short, and as a particular favor re- 
quested that he might be permitted to wash his hands. 

The Spaniard retired, and for one minute, and only one, did Tobias quit 
his post, the door of an ante-room through which the magnificent foreigner 
must pass. The door opened—the Spaniard appeared,—but, oh, horror! 
there, bowing him along, was another Tobias—no doubt the self-same drun- 
kard of the highway ; the knave who cudgelled Bridget ; the curse and libel 
of Aconite’s life. Again did he find that he was invisible, and thus he 
followed the crowd into the dining-hall,—the demon, the ghost of himself, 
smirking and bowing, and looking loftily around, doing the needful honors 
tothe mighty foreigner. 

Who shall tell the anguish at the heart of Tobias, as he saw his accursed 
similitude take his station behind the chair of the Spaniard; beheld him 
smiled upon by his guest, and at length, with gentle, courteous violence, 
forced into a seat beside him? 

The dinner—would we could do fitting honor to the storks, cranes, swans, 


porpoises, and all the other delicacies of those primitive days—passed off | 


with abounding content. Happiness glistened in the greasy face of many 


a denizen of Hole-cum-Corner ; and Tobias, invisible as he was, was tor- | 
tured by the praises that fell from many a former enemy, made his fue by | 
the Demon at the head of the table. ‘ Forget and forgive,” cried one | 


townsman, as he tossed off his cup: ‘ Tobias 1s a noble fellow, when all’s 
done.”"—** His heart’s in the right place,” remarked another, “ for he has 


dined us like kings.” ‘These were flattering words, yet were they daggers | 


to Tobias, fearful of some new prank on the part of his diabolical repre- 


sentative—some infamous act that should again plunge him twenty fathom | 


deep in obloquy. 

There was a pause ; and though Tobias felt himself a shade, he sweated 
again as his demon likeness rose and begged to give a toast—the health of 
the Spaniard. This the false Tobias did in a speech of unwrinkled elo- 
quence ; dwelt upon every known and unknown virtue of the princely guest, 
with such fervor, such passionate admiration, that the whole meeting were 
breathless with astonishment,and, the oration ended,more than one townsman 
declared the Mayor was not a man, but an angel. Now, indeed, the true 
mayor would have been too well reconciled to fortune, had the demon dis- 
appeared, and he could have asserted his own likeness. 

At this moment, a face turned from the table, and looking up at Tobias, 
asked in a low voice, ** Will you buy the cloak now !” 

“No!” exclaimed the true Tobias, startled at his own voice; whilst 
shouts of “ Silence !” rang through the hall. 

The Spaniard rose—stroked his beard, put his hand upon his heart, said 
at least ten words, cast his eyes to the ceiling, and sat down again, amidst 
a torrent of applause. 

Still Tobias fixed his eyes upon his infernal resemblance, still he—oh ! 


Che Corsair. 





| the most handsome manner granted by the queen then reigning. Execu- 
|| tion was done upon the Demon functionary. The real, invisible Tobias be- 
'held the execution. As the culprit was led to the block, the old familiar 
|| voice of the tempter asked of the trae Mayor. 

| ** Will you buy the cloak now ?” 

| Here wasa dilemma! If Tobias refused, the Demon would vanish, and 
|| he be made to suffer for his crime. He paused ! 

** Will you buy the cloak now ?” was repeated. 

“No,” answered the stout ‘Tobias. He preferred the consciousness of 
| innocence though stained with the odium of guilt, to the outside appearance 
| of virtue with inward hypocrisy. ‘** No,” repeated Tobias, and he mstantly 
||expected the Demon to vanish. To his surprise, however, the false Tobias 
|| was beheaded, and most scrupulously quartered. 

From that moment, the tempter appeared not to Tobias, who clothed 
himself in weeds, put a scallop in his cap, and like a virtuous pilgrim, passed 
beyond the seas. 

A story ran that Gaffer Nimmington, the victim of Tobias, had sold 
himself to the fiend for revenge upon the Mayor, who, in his turn, was 
punished for his hasty sentence upon Gafler—a sentence passed upon ap- 
pearance ! 

Tobias died far, for away; yet, was it the faith of many generations, 
that, in the likeness of a gray gander, did their ancient Mayor watch over 
and protect the town of Hole-cum-Corner. 














MODERN REFINEMENTS. 


The following amusing and sensible letter has been addressed to the 
editor of a clever and apparently well got up publication, entitled The 
Literary World, the first number of which is now before us. 

Oakglade, March 5. 

It was with great alarm and sorrow that I received the other day a pros- 
pectus of your new periodical. I have written off to you directly, and 
trust my endeavor to turn you from such an undertaking will be successful. 

We do not want any more literature—we are getting too learned sir— 
headlong, dangerously learned; and what is worse than all is, that my 
greatest favorites, they whom I had marked out for their wit, and cherished 
for their superiority of talent have been the very first to adopt the new lights, 
and the most eager to undermine my theories, and annihilate my opinions. 
There is Miss Rose Myrtle, sister to a charming woman you have heard 
about, and the prettiest girl, too, in our village. She has turned botanist 
forsooth, and if I present her with a ‘ Forget me not,” a flower which I 
consider of all others the most proper to be presented to a lady, she begins 
to examine the pistil and stamens; and when [ tell her, in a neat im- 
promptu, that it is an emblem of love, and consecrated to the tenderest 
emotions of the heart, she produces a little kickshaw book, bound in green 
silk, with gilt edges, and after some searching, she declares it is a Pentan- 
dria Monogynia; and immediately enters into a long dispute about the 
nectarium and the corolla, the receptaculum, and the pericarpium. 

Her cousin Mary is a confirmed mineralogist, and puzzles you by calling 
the most common things by the most uncommon names. If you admire 
her diamond ring, or pearl necklace, she assures you that the one is nothing 
|| but a bit of erytallized charcoal, and the other neither more nor less than 
| the wen of acertain kind of oyster! These things are too bad, Mr. Editor : 
| they are subsersive of our most pleasurable feelings, avd inimical to all 
|| poetical conception ; they are generally useless, frequently injurious, always 
|| impertinent, and often disgusting. 
|| In my younger days, sir, there was not a more gallant man thanI in the 
| universe ; and the melting verses I wrote, and the civil speeches I made, 





were copied by the beaux for miles round. But now, alas! the age of ci- 
vility is past ; and though I see beautiful forms rising around me, and feel 
|| beautiful thoughts glowing within me, I am obliged to admire the one in 
|| silence, and suppress the other in sorrow ; for I cannot call Rose an Hex- 
andria Monogynia, nor assure the lovely Mary that her beautiful eyes are 





lumps of levigated charcoal. ‘There are the languages, too. Formerly it 
| was deemed sufficient if a lady could speak good English grammar, inter- 
larded with a few “ pardonnez moi,” and “je vous remercies ; but now, by 
Jove, she must warble Italian and jabber German, or else she will be set 
| down for an antediluvian. All our sweet ballads are quite forgotten in 
|| parties now, for everybody tries to sing Italian; and the best of the joke 
! is, that there are not two out of twenty of these vocalists who know what 
|| they are singing about. Nay, their very mother-tongue has not escaped the 
|| contagion : and I have known the pronunciation of a plain word change as 
| frequently as the fashion of alady’s sleeve. 

Then, there are the albums, those rat-traps of the drawing-room, “full 
|| of wise saws and modern instances,” (and, in the instances that have come 
|| before my notice, I never saw anything wise yet), which no gentleman 
'| dares even peep into without being in danger of paying a visit to his emi- 
||nence Mount Parnassus. Oh! those light pink, and light green, and light 
|| blue, and buff, aud tea-colored pages, and their embellishments ; their blue 
|| butterflies and orientally-tinted birds; their eccentric shells, and more ec- 








was there ever such villany—such inhospitable felony? Whilst the Spaniard | centric sea-weeds ; their shilling Byron beauties, and their half-a-crown 
was on his legs, the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner seated beside him, took up || *‘ Flowers of Loveliness.” Give me the good old-fashioned scrap-book, 
a knife, and severed a bright blue ribbon circling the Spaniard’s neck, a || with a portrait of Lord Howe stuck on the top of the page, and all the 
ribbon from which depended the Order of the Zebra, an order composed of | most popular jests of the last half century, cut out of some hundreds of 
richest diamonds, the stripes in rubies. Of this magnificent jewel did the || comical comers lying around him; together with accounts of the murder 
demon-mayor possess himself, and, as if nothing at all had happened, putit of Mr. Steele,the accidents at the execution of Haggerty and Holloway, 
in his right-hand breeches-pocket ! the jubilee and temple in the Park, and a thousand other diverting matters. 

Faithful Alonzo! Intrepid Ximenes! Stout-hearted Gonzago! Valorous || You might read and reflect for hours there ; but to seek reason or reflection 
Toboso? Ye, all chamberlains to the princely Spaniard, saw the felony, and || in the crow-quill poetry of a gilt album is as sheer madness as to attempt to 
without a word, drew your Ferraras, and fell upon the mayor. In an instant || boil water without making steam. 
the Order of the Zebra was snatched from the culprit’s pocket, and his | Talking of steam, what is it now that is not done by steam? We shoot, 
guilt made manifest to the assembly ; whereupon some called for halters, || and cook, and weave, and travel, all by alittle hot water; nay, I hear 
whilst some insisted on a stake and hurdle. | there is about to be a railroad formed to our antipodes, and when I asked a 

The false mayor was consigned to gaol, and the true Tobias hugged him- || scientific neighbor how the difficulty was to be obviated of going into it 
self on his invisibility. | feet foremost, and of course coming out feet first, he said it was of no con- 

The Spaniard took horse for London, and asa particularfavor requested the || sequence, as we sould travel so fast we sould not know whether we were 
head and quarters of the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, which request was in |) on our heads or fect. And then the railways—why, it is dreadful to think 
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of being whirled along upon them. How much better is the old-fashioned | diseases dependent on an ill-conditioned state of the nervous system must 
stage-coach and four horses, driving briskly along a good hard turnpike-|| yield to its power. In morals—for who of us will dare to deviate from the 
road, than flying like a rocket along two pieces of iron. Imagine being in | straightest line of rectitude, when for ought we know, the far-seeing eyes of 


the carriage next the tender, and the engine bursting, and your finding || : 
yourself ia up aloft instead of down to Birmingham. Ah! Mr. Edi- | sleeping thousands may be fixed upon us. It really makes an old bachelor 


tor, all these dangers will be found out in time, and then people will see I} sit uneasy in his seat to think of it, what then must be its effect upon “ the 
am right. The pitch of learning at which everybody is arriving worse | married pair,” who at any distance from each other, can obtain the most 
than—: but I won’t go on. People call mea querulous old man ; but I do! ;inute information of eah others whereabout and employment. Take heed 
Sone. | = the oe he mp —_ wove & Sam total sein ond de-t your ways all ye who have revelled in imaginary security when absent 
OREER Ee See eee + eee See ROGER OLDCASTLE. | from the jealous eye of love. ‘Take heed ye pilferers of kisses or of cash, 

P. S.—I cannot get a goose-quill or a sheet of comnion foolscap all over || though you have defied the all-seeing eyes of your Creator there is now upon 
the village ; so I write this epistle upon hydro-pneumatic paper, with anti- |) you other eyes that will bring you to immediate judgment. Old Hays’ oc- 
corrosive limpidum ink, and a poly-chronographic platino-zincoid pen, which cupation is gone. Suspicion is gone. Nothing but truth, naked as a new- 
seems to be a difficult name for steel. born babe, stalks through the land. 
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| miraculous, the facts were undeniable, and he professed himself an unquali- 
fied believer. This jubilee of excited feeling lasted during the day and 
| was increased by his participating rather freely in the indulgences of the 
|table. Our friend became hilarious to a degree, and after leaving the table 
“a : | and roaming through the town in a care-for-nothing disposition of mind, ae 
* x | returned to us with a most blank and melancholy countenance, telling us 

| that among other visitations he had again called on his favorite necroman- 
cer who, on falling asleep, assured him that during the last hour or two his 
| distracted wife had been consulting an equally far-seeing sleeper and that 
i = | all his employments—and whereabouts—his antics and revelries, had been 


THE CORSATIR. | revealed to her without an iota of reservation. Our friend threw up his 


| 

|, hands in an agony of despair, and resigned himself to his fate. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1839. | 
— ———<—_——— —— ———————— | 





iT és er | We were vastly amused a few days since by the unrestrained enthusiasm 
\ ; | had described to him, by an entire stranger, his distant house, the number 
\ - | of his children, the instant occupation of his wife, the employments of his 
\\ \\\ WY = = | domestics, and even the number and color of his horses. It was indeed 
, ( 
Nf —. 


_of a friend who had just visited one of the ablest of the initiated, and had 
< \FT_\\_ ane\ 























Such is the science to which hundreds are now devoting themselves—a 
=== CrEyErEe tr aes : science that only requires one firmly established truth on which to base its 
= Our associate and friend Mr. Willis, sailed on Monday last in the || mighty super-structure. 

Packet Ship Gladiator for England. A summer sojourn among his rela- | 
tives by marriage in that country, is his principal object, but by a corres-/ Tue Departure or Mr. Wesster ror Enctanp.—To a sympathising 
pondence, to be unremitted from the return of the first steamer after his | and contemplative mind, we can scarcely conceive a more interesting 
arrival, the readers of the Corsair will share with him and us his impres- | scene than that of a warm hearted, devoted patriot, and enlightened states- 
sions of England under the new reign, its changes since his long residence | man, taking leave of his friends, and bidding ferewell to the land of his 
there, and in brief everything he encounters in the stirring metropolis of | birth and his love. With what glorious emotions of yearning affection 


a Serene | 











Great Britain, that could be of interest to his friends on this side of the 
water, 

This is, by much, from political and courtly reasons, the most interesting | 
season that has come round for many years in England, and we may expect | 
from the ready and fluent pen of our associate, a correspondence of more | 
than usual attraction. 





oe 


THE FASHIONABLE SCIENCES. 

While Phrenology was little understood, and the application of its prin- 
ciples was thought to be within the reach of every simpering Miss in the land, | 
we heard of little else than bumps and organs—developments and indi- 
cations, in every tea-party circle we chanced tomeet. Thanks to Pro- | 
fessor Combes, the whole matter has been exploded, and what was thought | 
so practical and so simple, has been shown to depend on the closest obser- | 
vation, backed by knowledge and experience, and reduced by philosophic | 
analysis to principles the most abstruse and difficult of application. It 
was no sooner made evident that such was the science, than all the quid- 
nuncs about town hung their diminished heads, and were glad to escape 
the ridicule to which their preposterous pretensions had exposed them. Big 
heads and little heads, blockheads and doltheads, begun to run at large | 
again without fear of being snapped up by some manipulating monkey to’ 
exhibit his advancement in the “ great art,” and all those of the bread and | 
butter school were shocked to learn that their unerring prognostications of 
the future greatness of Mama’s baby, aunt’s youngest, and Mrs. Begum’s | 
only son, were “ written in water.” 

But this wise generation cannot easily be deprived of aliment for their 
philosophic noddles, and since Phrenology has retreated within the precints | 
of knowledge, of course out of the reach of its early votaries, the whole, 
wonder-seeking race have turned their attention to that still more miracu- | 
lous science, Animal Magnetism, and great and marvellous have been the 
discoveries. Phrenology is all leather and prunella compared with it. 
Phrenology could only indicate the faculties and propensities—Animal | 
Magnetism reveals to its disciples the localities and the actions of absent ] 
friends, scenes before unseen and undreamed of, appear before their rapt | 
visions in all the truthfulness of nature, and a real bona fide believer can) 
entrance a willing mind in the profoundest depths of prophetic somnolence | 
or dissipate the most racking pain which flesh is heir to. 

Ascience like this is worth writing about. There is no guessing, and | 
supposing, and speculating. It is a plain business transaction, entirely | 
comprehensible by the merest tyro, and will no doubt affect changes the ! 
most momentous in medicine and morals. In medicine, for that long list of i 


/ must such a man take his last look of his native country, wherein is trea- 


sured up every object that has excited his patriotism or awakened a throb 
of honest pride; whose people he loves, whose institutions he has help- 
ed to create, or has been among the ablest to uphold; whose very soil is 
endeared to him by the blood of his fathers, and the graves of his kindred . 
Sadly he turns his eyes from his native land toward that far off country, 


whose every landscape is invested with an historical interest to his mind, 


—from whose treasuries of intellect and knowledge he has derived a large 
portion of his own,—whose literature and history, whose laws and institu- 
tions have been the study of his life, whose immortal dead have been 
the sources of his inspiration, and whose choice living spirits are the theme 
of his praise and objects of his admiration. 

We can but faintly imagine the trains of thought that must have arisen 
in the mind of aman like Mr. Webster, while bidding adieu to his friends, 
and while receding from the shores of America. It would require his own 
powers of illustration to do them justice. We can only express the plea- 
sure we feel that leisure and opportunity have been afforded this laborious 
lawyer and vigilant statesman, to indulge a long cherished wish of his 
heart—that of visiting England while in the enjoyment of health, and in 
the full vigor of his intellect. We do not believe there is an American 
living who does not take pride in believing, that in Mr. Webster our coun- 
try, our institutions, and our people, will be fittingly represented by the Re- 
publican simplicity of his character, his lofty intellect and his unwavering 
love for America. The proverbial hospitality of the English nation to 


| strangers ensures him a warm and grateful welcome, and especially from 


those who have long been acquainted with the fulness of his mind. His 
associates will naturally be among the most venerated and exalted men of 
England, and it is gratifying to believe that in every circle, he will be re- 
cognised and appreciated as one of those whom his countrymen are ever 
proud to honor with their confidence and admiration. If a single thought 


| in this notice of Mr. Webster’s departure sprang from any political bias, 
| it would not have been expressed. A more intense feeling, and we hope an 


honester one than any that partizan zeal could create, has impelled us to 
the expression of such sentiments toward a man we were educated to re- 
verence, and haves learned to love. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue History or tHE Navy or tHe Unitep Srates; by J. Feni- 
mMoRE Cooper—published by Lea & Brancuarp, Philadelphia.—Since 
Washington Irving wrote the Life of Columbus, this is the most valuable 
work that has come from the pen of an American author. No portion of 
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our history demanded a more immediate attention than the exploits of our | in commemoration of our Saviour’s washing the feet of the twelve Apos- 
gallant Navy, and before the actors or those who knew them had passed || tles, was performed on Good Friday by the Emperor and Empress of 
away from among us. This important service could not have fallen into bet- Austria. The former performed the task on twelve men and the latter on 
ter hands ; for none better than Mr. Cooper could have executed the grate- | twelve women; each of the twenty-four had a purse containing thirty pieces 
ful task of embodying in a single work, addressing itself to every class, a | of silver presented to them. Enlightened Europe! 
detailed account of all the vicissitudes and victories of what is now most | 
eminently the pride of the people. Mr. Cooper commences his history | 
with the first settlement of the colonies by the English, and after rapidly _— 
surveying the naval powers of Europe, and giving a succinct account of | Dowager Queen Adelaide has laid the first stone of a Protestant Church 
the earliest achievments of the rival colonies of England and France, the } at Malta, to the erection of which she has contributed a handsome amount. 
history is brought down to the end of the Revolutionary War, where, in | She can afford it—a hundred thousand pounfs annually, is a pretty fair 
fact, begins the eventful story of our Navy. Wedo not now desire to follow || indemnity for the loss of half-a-crown. 

; , : | 
= napa Paes preg Rone cana a “ee _ | Lord De Roos of honour-able memory, is in his last deal. His final 
the author had perfectly fulfilled the object for which he wrote. The | "-Up was the ace of spades, in a “fit of cofin.’’ He was buried at Ken- 


i} ‘ ° » —_ > rslatiwa Tt ae a 
whole work is written in a manifest spirit of fairness and truth, and every | sal Green in the most private manner, the only relative present was his 


relation is given in perspicuous and forcible language—the nautical terms | lordship’s brother. A warning to Blacklegs '' 
are appropriate and easily to be comprehended—the descriptions are vivid, | 
and the deductions those of a reflecting and philosophic mind.—Most | 
heartily do we congratulate our great Novelist on the completion of a na- \ 
tional work that will be found so valuable and useful, and which will vie | 


in interest, with his most brilliant and engaging works of fiction. Need | for a prolongation of official life. How many weeks or months they are 
| destined to survive, is of the utmost uncertainty ; but not yet is their ex- 





The Countess of Survilliers (Madame Joseph Bonaparte), is seriously 
|, ill, and not expected. to recover. 











REVIEW OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
The fictitious “ crisis” is over. Ministers have been reprieved by the 
“ measuring-cast majority” of the House of Commons, to whom they sued 


we—can we say more to excite the desire in every reading man in our “~ 4 
country to set himself down to the perusal of these delightful volumes? | ©!S!0" te be accomplished, either by hostile efforts of Tories or open on- 
Most amply they will repay the expense and trouble. ! slaught of Radicals. Probably they will die of gradual decay and sheer 
| inanition,—unless accident or internal treachery shall suddenly terminate 
Lea 4 Blanchard will publish in a few days Lord Brougham’s new work | their existence ; when Sir Robert Peel will quietly walk into the Cabinet 
‘‘ SpATESMEN IN THE Time or George III,” in two handsome duodecimo | over their unhonored tomb. 
volumes. It is unnecessary to inform owr readers that this will be a most | The debate on the resolution expressing approval of the Irish policy of 
valuable acquisition to any library. | the Ministers, has been continued. Speeches by Lord John Russell and 


| Sir Robert Peel gave interest and animation to the first night’s discussion. 








Benemotu: a Legend of the Mound Builders.—This is a romance, the 
scene of which is laid in the West, but before even the red men occupied i 
those regions. Of course it is purely in imaginative, save in the notes, | 
which are ample, but we fear not particularly instructive. J. & H. G. 
Langley, New York, publishers. 


Afterwards the House became listless and indifferent. Sometimes scarcely 
Members enough to “fori: a House’? might be seen straggling over the 
dreary benches; whilst wearisome details and contradictory statements 
|, were bandied about from one side to the other. Both hearers and readers 


| of the week’s debates, groaning under the infliction, might be pardoned 
Mrs. Lewer, with her accustomed promptness, has already published the | for wishing that the Union with Ireland were indeed repealed! One cause 


London and Edinburg Magazines for April. (of the pervading dulness was palpable ; reality is essential to interest, but 
The London, Edinburg, and Foreign Quarterlies, for April, have been this fight was a “sham.” Foreknowledge of Sir Robert Peel's determi- 
recieved, and will be issued with the usual punctuality. The London and |, nation not to win, took away even the appearance of earnestness. What 
Westminster Review will be published this day. a fearful display of dull mediocrity and the verbose flatulence of small 
/men! 
Tue Srory witaovr an Enp, is a very beautiful book for children, | Though the mass of oratory deserves the malediction bestowed upon it, 
elegantly embellished. Charles S. Francis, Publisher. 








| 
|a few speeches may be excepted. Lord Jolin Russell’s was one of his 
? . aoe a || bes orts. » ca re ¢ new of his subject—Irels -§ 
Tue Beauties or Danses Wesster.—This is the second edition of a | os rene He aaa oe . . view of 7 " tate Ire land ; m 
readable little book, handsomely got up, and can scarcely fail of finding | lllustrated the actual condition of that country by reference to its past his- 


ready purchasers, especially among incipient orators at our schools and_ tory—the records of crime and misery which prevailed under Tory and 
academies. Published by Edward Walker, with a portrait. 








|| Orange sway. He triumphed in the fact that Lord Normanby had won 
| the affections of the Irish people, so long accustomed to regard their ru- 
lers as foes. 








|| Sir Robert Peel's speech was eminently successful in putting Ministers 


EUROPEAN COURT GOSSIP. 

The hereditary Grand Duke of Russia is about to visit London on show. and their majority in an absurd position. He showed that their resolution 
The young lady for whose hand his little Grand Duke-ship is a candidate, | gould not essentially alter the state of the case—would not free the Go- 
is the Princess Augusta, daughter of the Duke of Cambridge. We hope | vernment from that “ censure” which weighed so heavily upon them: 
he will succeed, as he was awfully disappointed on a similar mission to } that the Lords would not be interrupted in their inquiries or influenced in 
Vienna. | their verdict by the vote of the House of Commons: that the appoint- 

Lord Powerscourt (we believe, an old acquaintance of our old friend old | ment of the Committee could not be regarded as an attack, se 
Hays) gave a grand Ball at Bath, Eng., to fifteen hundred persons. His . 


lordship and a friend or two gave a bavwl in our Park a few years ago. 





eing that it 
had been a common practice to institute similar inquiries without offence 
| to men in power ; besides, hostile intention was disavowed by the Con- 


The Mayor of Tenby, William Richards, Esq., was dangerously wounded | servatives. In the peoaete of proving that the assigned reason for the 
“ , || motion was unreal, Sir Robert lifted just so much of the Ministerial curtain 


in a duel with a Mr. Mannicks; the cause of dispute was the Poor Law | a a ; 
; ‘ ; }as to exhibit the actual design. They who recollected that the Govern- 
election of Guardians. A poor excuse ! | } 





| ment had frequently endured greater indignities without resenting them, 

The British Ambassador at the Sublime Porte, Lord Ponsonby, has been || must have yielded to the conviction that the Lords’ vote was seized as an 
created a Viscount, and Sir Frederick Lamb (Lord Melbourne’s brother), || excuse for unavowed objects, and that the delicate sensitiveness on the 
Ambassador at the Court of Vienna, a Baron, the former by the title of | present occasion had a remoter and deeper origin. Sir Robert refrained 
Viscount Ponsonby of Imokilly, and the latter, Baron Beauvale of Beauvale. | from using the advantage he possessed. He would not press eagerly 


ee ali Views: | against the Ministers he feared to overthrow. He established his own 
On Easter Sunday Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, took the | case, but it was only one of form. Never was the Fabian policy of the 


sacrament, and most graciously commanded that Lady Flora Hastings and Opposition leader more transparent. It was in keeping with this tone of 
Miss Davys (the young Maid of Honor who narrowly escaped a Koyal | moderation to announce that iveland ought to be governed on Liberal prin- 
black-eye) should be associated with her in the ceremony. | ciples ; that there should be no religious qualifications or disqualifieations 

What magnanimous atonement!!! | for office ; that the spirit of the Catholic Relief Act ought to be practi- 
cally enforced. 











A grand Levee and Drawing Room was held at St James’ Palace on the -- 2 . 
11th April; all the rank and fashion in the neighborhood of the Court was | Some will be eager to infer from the result of this protracted conflict, 
in attendance | that the Melbourne Ministry is more firmly seated in office. The seeming 

’ i - . : : 
At Brussels a young lady, Mlle. Taintigneir, has eloped with her guar- | advantage is only such on the surface. It was known that a majority of 


dian, a Catholic Priest named Joseph Larmotte. March of mind ! | the House of Commons would maintain “the Irish policy.” Equally no- 
‘ te. : : : yee ei ’ 

| torious was Sir Robert Peel’s determination not to commit himself to a 
At Vienna, the old custom of washing the feet of twelve poor persons, } fresh quarrel with the Irish people by directly condemning it. These 
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Ministers, therefore, were always safe on Irish ground. But not a step 
have they advanced. ‘Their majority might have been far to seek had the 
motion been accepted by their followers as a demand for a vote of contfi- 
Because the Irish policy is an exception to their general principle, 
it was supported. Then, have not the Tories recoiled? Yes; but only 
to take up a better position. They have forsworn Orangeism, and adopted 
The debate was distinguished from previous discussions on 
Sir Robert Peel gave the 
We suppose 


dence. 


conciliation. 
Irish questions by the absence of acrimony. 
tone, which succeeding Members of his party adhered to. 


the Ministers cannot be ignorant that even their grateful Irish supporters | 


avow the necessity of a pf®gressive policy. Even they wili no longer 
consent to affect fear of the Orange bugaboo. They openly declare that 
“Ministers must move on, or move out. Collaterally, then, Ministers are 
injured by their Irish victory, which seems to enlarge the space between 
the Tories and Downing Street. Perseverance in “ Finality” has become 
more difficult and hazardous. The impossibility of maintaining them- 
selves much longer in office on the pretence of keeping the Orangemen 
out of Dublin Castle, is made too manifest for denial. 
Whigs were uneasy before the motion in the Commons and the expression 
of opinion it elicited, assuredly they are not tranquil now. 
declared that Ministers “ would no longer exist on sufferance.” Bravely 
mouthed! but did not Sir Robert Peel frame his amendment so as to 
repel Radical aid, which by another course he might have secured for 
Whig destruction ! 
leagues hold office on the sufferance of Sir Robert Peel. 








LITERATURE. 
The British public had hardly digested the half-dozen Editions of Ri- 
chelieu, when they were pounced upon by James and Hook, the former in 


Charles Tyrrel, or the Bitter Blood, the latter in Births, Marriages, and | 
These are two of the waves of Literature, but the Ocean-surges | 


Deaths. 
which roll over us like a flood, are merely hinted at by the London Re- 
viewers. For instance, Lord Brougham’s continuation of “ Statesmen in 
the time of George II ;” * Hannibal in Bythinia,” a play by H. G. Knight, 
M.P., said to be the production of a poet and a man of taste, but deficient 
of fire and [strong interest ; “ The Phantom Ship,” by Captain Maryat, 
affirmed to be his best work ! 
—“ The Wizard of Windshaw, a tale of the V7th Century” —* The Fergu- 
sons, or Woman’s Love and the World’s favor,” and others. 
happy to read them all when re-printed and report accordingly. 

Miss Martineau’s new novel of Deerbrook, is * being read” and being 
reviewed with equal gusto. What its general readers may think of it we 
can simply guess, for our leisure has not permitted us to look into it, but 
thus speaks a very discriminating critic of its merits. 

Miss Martineau writes as if she believed, and wished to make others be- 
lieve, that ‘Faith’ is itself its own reward—that it is the concentrated 
essence of the philosophy of life, and that an adherence to duty, combined 
with this “ faith,” is the secret both of right and of happiness. 

A very worthy theme this is—let us have a few words now about the way 


in which Miss Martineau Novelizes it. 
None but those who have by observation or experience some notion of 
long deep cuttings through heavy clay, for railroads can well imagine the 


laboriousness of getting through this book of Miss Martineau’s, and it may | 


well be doubted whether any haman exertion could manage it, if it were 
required to read through all the episodical disquisitions. But there is no 
law against skipping where the story is not interfered with, and the privi- 
lege of a free-born subject in this respect being discreetly used, the book 
of Miss Martineau is far from unmanageable. Nay, it must be admitted 
that, heavy as the work is, there is a satisfaction in digging through it. 
Even in its prodigious prosiness there is a something genuine—an impres- 
sion that the author is in earnest, and a conviction that there is something 
to be developed which a rational person may take an interest in without 
being ashamed. Garrulous as we are, and given to table talk, we found it 
possible to pass a couple of evenings without much display of loquacity 
while working throvgh Miss Martineau’s volumes. ‘To be sure there was 
an occasional “ whew” !—half exclamation—half whistle, and then a skip; 
but still the volume was not thrown away, which is more than we could 


say of the last five and twenty experiments we have made upon the most | 


popular fictions of the present day, from those of Boz to those of Bulwer, 
both inclusive. 


The book, although by uo means free from a certain kind of affectation, | 


is free from that most nauseous affectation of finery in situation—in thought 


—in expression, which makes most modern novels, whether their heroes | 


be robbers or roués, almost as sickening asa breakfast of créme soufflée 
and sugar plums. ; ; : : is 
It is ludicrous enough that in Miss Martineau’s book the wisest, that is 
the most profoundly philosophical, people are the women. Two of them 
—one Miss Ibbotson, the younger of the ladies from Birmingham, and 
Miss Young, a reduced young lady, who teaches every thing in the world 


from A. B. C. up to German metaphysics in the original tongue—set all | 


” 


the men right, by the superiority of their “ Faith.” It is really a pity that 
this word is used as it is by Miss Martineau, for had she put for it a spirit 
of resignation, and cheerful trust in Providence, the lessons of the book 
would be excellent. 








A Ras Metarnor.—Whoever has seen two peevish, stranger curs 
approach cach other, snuffling and snarling at cautious distance, each half- 


Che Corsair. 


If the Melbourne | 


Lord Morpeth | 


Well, then, it follows that Lord Morpeth and his col- | 


Several three volume novels are announced |! 


We shall be | 


hoping that the other may turn tail and allow it to show its valour safely 
in pursuit, each afraid that the other may prove an ugly customer, and more 
than half-inclined to turn tail itself—has seen the express image of the 
Peel and Melbourne retainers in their anticipation of the fifteenth of April. 
The Independent Liberals—if there be such a body in Parliament—may 
now see that, with a little courage and determination, they can effect 
something for the country. To gain them, the Tories are willing to post- 
pone the advocacy of their favorite theme—Protestant ascendancy. To 
gain them, Lord John Russell is willing to take a vote upon an abstract 
principle, (he who has again and again recorded his fear of “ abstract prin- 
ciples,”) leaving the merits or demerits of Ministers untouched by his re- 
solution. The helsing, shuffling, trimming, and equivocation, both of 
Whig and Tory, are proof positive that if the 86 Members who voted in 
favor of Mr. Duncombe’s amendment on the Address, or the 50 Members 
who supported Mr. Hume’s motion in favor of Household Suffrage, or only 


_a dozen of them, were to take up and resolutely maintain an independent 


position on the cross-benches, they would hold the future destinies of the 
nation in their hands. We do not hope that they will make this stand up- 
on the 15th: but they ought to take or make an cpportunity, without de- 
lay, of doing it. The contest between the Melbournites and the Peelites 
is a mere struggle between the Ins and the Outs—between the place- 
holders and the place-hunters. In this struggle the Nation has no in- 
terest, and the real Representatives of the Nation ought to take no part. 





Tue Tames Tunnet.—This undertaking continues to make very satis- 
factory progress. Since December last thirty feet of the tunnel have been 
completed, making the length of it up to the present time eight hundred 
and fifty-five feet. It is now advanced about one hundred and thirty feet 
beyond the situation of the old shield, and to within sixty-feet of low 
water mark on the Wapping shore. 


THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
The opposition to the Copyright Bill is the most Vandal of which we 
Following out the adverse arguments to their ex- 





have had experience. 
tremes, if literary works would be given to the world without protection, 
| the law would refuse protection, and surrender them up to pillage. But as 
‘men, such as men are, will not write solely for fame, the law, according to 


| Mr. Talfourd’s opponents, should offer just so much protection as may in- 
|| duce them to publish, and, that as soon as possible. ‘The Vandalism advo- 
cated is a mean between preying on the fruits of the author's brain, and 
affording him such stinted extent of protection as may allow of his bringing 
| out his works, without permitting him to reap the full reward of them. 

The benefit of cheapness to the public has been much insisted on, and 
it is an advantage which certainly belongs in the greatest perfection to stolen 
| goods. ° 
| If the law allowed Mr. Hume no property in his houschold goods after a 
term of enjoyment of twenty-eight years, there can be no doubt that chairs 
and tables would be much cheaper than they are. If whatever cheapens 
things is good, guocungue modo, there can be no doubt that robbery 
must be the most successful means, for the end, promoted by the Legis- 


|| lature. 

Once upon a time there were two rival broom-makers who strove hard to 
‘undersell each other; one of them, who found himself worsted in the 
“Tt is very 


| competition, at last gave in, saying to his successful rival. 

unaccountable that you have been able to sell your brooms cheaper than I 
have offered to sell mine, for, to tell you the honest truth, I always make 
my brooms of stolen materials—not a twig or stick do I buy.”—* That 
may be,” answered the other, “but I go on a better plan than yours 
for, to tell you the honest truth also, ' always steal my brooms ready 
made.” 

The last had arrived at that mode of selling most cheaply to which the 
arguments of Mr. Hume, Mr. Warburton, and the Solicitor-General, would 
lead. At present they are only in the stage of the first broom-maker, but 
|the sole argument of the greatest cheapness must bring them to that of the 
second, with the improvement of the ready made robbery. 

We have so far carried out the argument of cheapness to its extreme ; 
but we are prepared to deny that the price of books would be generally ad- 
vanced by the extension of the copyright. With an extended, and ex- 
tending reading public, the author would soon find that the best profits were 
to be made of books published in a cheap form, at a low rate. 

The Solicitor-General has made the discovery that literary property is 
the creature of law alone, but what species of property is there which is 
not of the same birth, parentage, and education? 
| Inasavage state aman cannot have more than he can hold by the 


| 
| 
| 


‘strength of his hands; what he lays up is taken from him by another 
stronger than himself. Hoarding, and laboring to produce, with security 
are as much the creatures of law as multiplying copies of a book. Every 
“species of property is the creature of the protection of law, and without 
‘| such protection the existence of any one kind of property would be just 
} as impossible as that of another. 
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|| be expended on charitable objects, it will, I trust, be forwarded to me as 
above without one minute's delay. 
| To begin my story :— 
| Ihave been a“ Lion ;” have been taken “among ladies ’—have “ag- 
gravated my voice ’—have had my mane curled—iny tail-knot decorated 
—my hide made sleek—my teeth filled—my nails sharpened—and have 
' stood amidst a “ party” as stands the portrait—(with a proof of which you 
have kindly favored me)—to these my confessions. 

Never shall I forget my sensations as I gradually changed from nobody 
to somebody—from mere John Nokes, to ‘“* Nokes, the author of- ws 
| How I rejoiced at the loss of “*Mr.!” I was “Nokes!” In simpleand 
| expressive oneness—‘ Nokes!” I no longer owed anything to the cour- 
| tesy of life—to the cheap civi'ities of society—I had sloughed the common 
| title bestowed on the ‘great vulgar and the small,” and was purely and 
| greatly ‘“* Nokes.” 
|| ‘Shakspeare,” ‘* Dryden,” ‘* Pope,”"———** Nokes !” 
I was astounded at the discovery of my admirers. I found by all the 
reviews, that ‘I had the grace, the vigour, of —-—, without the coarseness 








| 














of ;’—** the imagination of , but with no touch of the profanity 
| of ;” that “ though had succeeded in depicting certain emotions, 





|| not even he, no, not even , with all his genius, had flown so high a 
|| flight as the inimitable Nokes.”” When reviewers enter into a conspiracy 
|| of praise, they do their work, it must be owned, most handsomely : in one 
| little six months 
| ‘Thad a ‘ Lion’s’ mouth, with all my /@z/ complete.’ 
| In no less than eight reviews did I peruse these heart-delighiiug words, 
| hanging like a golden fringe to the end of a satin-smooth yard of criticism. 
| * No library can be considered complete without it.” I'T’—the book—MY 
| book—the hook of Nokes! What a sublime thought is this! and being so 
| sublime, what a pity it is, that it is made so cheap! Happily for my en- 
|| joyments, I was then unconscious of its frequent application, and was 
therefore possessed and elevated by the comprehensiveness of the compli- 
ment, that made me—Nokes—essential to the refinement of generations 
/ present and to come ! 
| No library can be considered complete without IT !” 
The Bodleian, wanting me, would be little more thana place for lumber 
|| —the library of the British Museum, en undigested mass of printed 
: ; — sas } paper—in a word, every library on the face of the earth, with Nokes ab- 
THE “LION” OF A PARTY, | sent from its shelves, would cease to be, what Cicero has called it—the 
A subtle Italian, no less a man than the Count Pecchio, has called Lon- i “soul of a house ;” and must henceforth be considered a chaos of words 
don “the grave of great 1eputations.” In simple, prosaic phrase, this our | and sentences, ; 
glorious metropolis is—a vast cemetery for “ Lions!”. They are whelped | There was, I repeat it, a conspiracy among the reviewers to lift me high 
every season; and frail and evanescent as buttercups, they every season || only to make my fallthe greater. Witha refinement of cruelty, they evi- 
die; that is, they do not die body and bones, but have a most fatal cutan- | dently bound themsclves one to another, to face it out to all the world, that 
eous and depilatory disorder—a mortality that goes skin-deep, and little | until Nokes arose, the world was in comparative darkness, but being risen, 
more—a disease that strips them of their hide, and tail, and mane; yea, || there was light indeed! From the moment that my roarings were first 
that makes the very ‘ Lions ” that, but a few monihs since, shook whole i anknowledged, all men shrunk and dwindled ; their brains lost * their cun- 
coteries with the thunder of their voices, roar as “ gently as any sucking- || ning ;” their books—written o’er and o’cr with golden sentences; made 
doves.” The ferocious dignity of the “Lion” in fine condition—the | beautiful with glowing scenes of life; consecrated against the tooth of 
grimness of his smile—the lashing might of his muscular tail—all the || time by the noblest wisdom, and the deepest truth (for all these pretty 
grand and terrible attributes of the leonine nature, pass away with the sea- | things had been said and printed of them); were, when I drew my grey- 
son—he is no lonzer a thing of wonder, a marvellously-gified creature, at | goose Hudson, made as “nought. * I dipped my pen in ink, and lo! the 
which | pages of all other men, from that moment, became blank paper. I nibbed 
«the boldest hold their breath, | my quill, and a hundred literary throats had mortal gashes ! 

For a time.” | Nor was this sufficient. It was not enough that all other men were slain, 
but a mere biped—simply, a human animal—a man, and nothing more! | that I might sit upon a throne of carcases; but the dead—the illustrious 
He walks and talks unwatched amid a crowd; and spinsters who, but a | dead, as 1 had heard them called—were dragged from their tombs, and strip- 
year before, would have scarcely suppressed “a short, shrill shriek” at his || ped of their winding-sheets to make my robes more ample. | was crowned 
approach, let him pass with an easy and familiar nod—it may be, even with the King of Foolscap and the Lord of Ink! 

a nod of patronage; or, if it happen that they remember his merits of , Years have elapsed since I felt the glow—the delirium of my new-born 
the past season, they speak of them with the same philosophical coldness ‘fame. I write this * a wiser and a sadder man ;”’ but remembering, as I 
with which they would touch upon the tails and ears of a long-departed do, the “ Nokes” mania—I had published a poem in quarto, on—(but it 
spaniel. || matters not)—recollecting the “furor Nokesius” that—brought about by 

It is a sad thing for a ‘ Lion” to outlive his majesty; to survive his | the confederacy of revicewers—afflicted the town, I am convinced—and [ 
nobler attributes —it may be, lost to him in the very prime of life, thus | write this upon mature deliberation, my mind happily raised above such 
leaving him bereft of alllife’s graces. And yet, how many men—*“ Lions” | vain distinctions, possessed, as it at present is, by domestic affections, the 
once, with flowing manes, and tails of wondrous length and strength—have | care of a tolerably large family, two cows, and a flock of gecse—I am con- 
almost survived even the recollection of their leonine greatness, and, con- || vinced that had I in my days of literary glory condescended to the mean- 
forming to the meckness and sobriety of tame humanity, might pass for | ness of publishing as my own composition—giving to the world as the 
nobodies. bright-haired child of my own brain—the very beautiful, and, by the way, 

Being desirous of furnishing the reader with the most fuil and particular | too much neglected old English ballad of ** Nancy Dawson,” I should not 
account of the growth and death of the “Lion” of a Party, from the | have stood in need of benevolent critics, who would have gone up to their 
earliest appearance of his mane—from the first note of promissory thun- || very elbows in ink, to make the ballad mine; and, in despite of the pro- 
der in his voice—carrying hin through the affecting glories of his too short | duction of the original, have sneered it down as a contemptible slander, a 
triumph, until every hair fell from his sinewy neck, his voice broke, and || venemous invention, the malignity of which was happily its own antidote. 


’ 

















} 


his tail—a thing that had been admired by countesses—was thin, and limp || —Whilst, asa reinforcement, other generous critics would have risen up, 
as any thread-paper: being, indeed most anxious to lay before the reader a | and descanting on the graphic originality of my ballad, have advised—and 
truly philosophical account of the emotions of the * Lion,” varying with | !n words not to be mistaken—‘ Shakspeare and Milton to look to their 
his rise and fall, we wrote a letter, explanatory of our object, to a gentle- laurels!” Maturely considering the indulgence shown to me, can I think 


man—now a clergyman, late a “ Lion ”’—in every way qualified to instruct | otherwise ! Was I not culogised as the first poct who, seeking into the 
and delight the reader on the important theme ; and beg leave, on the part || hidden recesses of resemblances, had likened a * virgin” to an “ ungathered 
of our subscribers and ourselves, to acknowledge the spirit of courtesy and | flower!” Was I not smeared trom the crown of my head to the sole of my 
promptitude manifested in the subjoined communication—as we conceive, || foot with honey, for the simile of “life” and “a river!’ Had any man— 
the very model of an epistle, albeit the publisher has his own opinion on | it was triu.aphantly asked—had any poet (and it only evinced the various 


the style of its conclusion :— |, and sublime capabilities of poetry, observed the reviewer, that so many 
‘ TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ HEADS OF THE PEOPLE.” | thousand years had passed, and that so beautiful, and yet withal so palpable 
SatansFiE.p, Noy. 5, 1838. _|| an emanation of true poesy had been reserved for the present day) had any 

Mr. Editor—In reply to your flattering communication, I have to an- | poet struck out so original a thought ! 
nounce to yuu my readiness to serve you, and instruct your very numerous || I swallowed this—every word of it; and every syllable did me, as I 


readers, on the terms herein subscribed ; and shall, of course, consider the thought, a world of good. I fattened upon incense—grew corpulent upon 
insertion of this letter in your inestimable publication—{I have not yet seen | musk. The evil hour came. | was put into a room in a party, with another 
the first number, it having, unluckily, fallen into the hands of Lambskin, a | poet, as Brummell would have said, “damp from the wet sheets of the 
most respectable attorney of this village, who, in a fit of indignation, con- | press ;” I caught cold—fell into a rapid consumption—and was, in six 
signed it to the flames, for as he said, ‘the unprovoked, unprincipled, and months, typographically dead. I have dwelt thus long upon the cruel eulo- 
atrocious libel contained in ‘ The Lawyer's Clerk,’ on a profession involving , gies bestowed upon me by a brotherhood—a sworn band of eritics—that 
the dearest interests of mankind—a profession that, &c. &c. &c.”)—I || the reader may judge me with charity, when shaking my mane, shewing 
shall, I say, consider the insertion of this letter as an acquiescence in what | my teeth, and twisting my tail at the hundred parties, whereof I was the 
I trust will appear a very trifling remuneration, which, as the money ts ¢o | principal attraction ; or, in more familiar phrase—the “ Lion!” What an 
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atmosphere of joy I breathed! J stood and moved with five hundred lovely 
eyes upon my tail; and, wherever I turned my head, I beheld smiles, and 
now and then heard sighs that—but, no! I am now a married man. 
How the women would flutter, and smile, and blush as I approached ! | 
how would they drink my words as they were honey-dew ; how, with down- | 
cast eyes and hesitating lips, would they venture to praise my “ divine | 
poem ;” and then—how would they bind me in a solemn promise “ to write | 
something—if only aline” in their albums ! | 
Was it possible for a mere “ Lion” to endure the blandishments with no | 
change of head or heart! Was it possible to hear myself quoted—and by 
such lips—and remain nothing more than Nokes? To be assured that my | 


lines were inevitably to the end of the world household things—creatures || 


that would perish only with the language—to be told that poetry had | 
“received a diviner form, a higher influence—was destined to work a | 
mightier change in the social habits of a people than could ever have been 
predicted for it, and all since the appearance of Nokes?” Now, such were 
the precise words—for they sank indelibly into my heart—conveyed to me 
at “a party,” by a tall gentleman in a blood-colored satin waistcoat, em- | 
bellished with gold caterpillars, who having hunted me into a corner, and | 
delivered himself of the above opinion, immediately put his card into my | 
hand, and tried, but could not express the sense of honor he should feel, if 
I would but condescend to sit to him for Somerset House ! 
yainter with the 
in question, had flattered me by a like request. 
mised, and 

And here I feel it due to Mildpen—{by the way, he had never beena | 
* Lion,” though he tried hard for the dignity; but somehow, when he | 
strove to roar, he could rise to nothing better than whistling ; and for mane 
and tail, they would not come kindly, do what he might)—I feel it due to 
Mildpen to state that it was he who saved me from the ninth promise 3 for 
I caught his benevolent eye, and saw his expressive mouth, and I civilly 
refused ; Mildpen congratulated me on my escape ; assuring me that the 
man was “a vulgar dog—a pot-house artist—a fellow who knew nothing 
of society, as he piqued himself on the stern reality of his likenesses, never 
putting a single spoonful of sugar into his colors, but painting authors just 
as they were. Now, in the hands of Honey-brush—the gold-caterpillar 
artist—you are safe ; he, depend upon it, will treat you like a gentleman.” 
With this assurance, I sat to Honeybrush; and am bound to say that he 
turned me out of hand in a very satisfactory condition. He painted me | 
with a military cloak slipping off my shoulders—most literary lions were | 
then painted in military cloaks, as if at their leisure hours they were ma- 
jors of cavalry—my hand, with ten rings upon it, supporting my head— 
my forehead an enormous piece of white paint, and my eyes fixed upon a 
star, poetically placed in the comer of the picture within an inch of the 
frame. I was seated on a rock, witha very handsome inkstand beside me, 
and my right hand grasping, as if in a spasm of inspiration, an eagle's 
feather! Altogether I made a pretty show ; though a contemptible critic 
—after my leonine death—declared the picture to be an ingenious mixture 
of the seraph and the man-milliner. ; as 

It would, probably, Mr. Editor, lead me beyond your prescribed limits, 
were I to touch upon al! the portraits of me in my roaring state. It may 
be sufficient for me to observe, that the artists have caught me in every 


Eight I had already pro- | 





possible variety of attitude and expression : cross-legged—!eaning—sprawl- | 


ing—with arms folded, and arms a-kimbo—contemplative—smiling— 
sneering, and for the admirers of the sublime and dignified, according to 
Dryden— 
“T looked a ‘ Lion’ with a gloomy stare, 
Aud o’er my forehead hung my matted hair!” __ 
This last portrait, I am happy to state, was hung so high, and in so dark a 
corner, that very few ladies knew of its existence.* — 

However, to quit the pictorial theme, which I resign with renewed ac- 


knowledgments of the kindness of Mildpen, a really fine fellow—uat the | 
present moment, I am told, editing “The Weekly Thunderbolt” in Pen- | 


zance—an excellent fellow, for it was he, who on our return from a party 
in Fitzroy Square, in a moment of high excitement, pointed out to me the 
shop (the only shop in London) in Tottenham Court Road, where white 
kid gloves were cleaned at only three-pence per pair; white kid gloves 
being, in my days, a more exclusive wear than, at present : a most expen- 
sive article of dress too, for mere literary ‘ Lions,” for I know not how 
others have suffered, but I never took mine off at any party, that [ did not 
lose at least one of them. 

I have endeavoured to describe my sensations as my leonine nature came 
upon me: I have now—and I shall as briefly as possible touch upon the 
distressing theme—to speak of my feelings as I again felt myself falling 
back to mere man. My fate is, however, the fate of all “ Lions.” 

I was in the strength of my reputation, when Buggins, the great poet 
and romance-writer, arose. 

“ We met—’twas in a crowd ;” 
but I saw the women hanging round him—all the ten artists, nine of whom 
had done me, watching him to catch him for ‘‘ Somerset House’’—a fashion- 
able publisher (turning his back to me) glaring at Buggins, as if he would 


have looked into his very bowels for “‘copy,”—-and two editors of rival | 


magazines (their backs to me) smiling graciously on what I felt to be the 
« Lion” of the night. 

I retired carly from the scene ; and never—never shall I forget the cool 
insolence with which one of my former worshippers, a beautiful girl, who 
had already appeared in one of the handsomest of the annuals, met me re- 
treating to the door, and with her eye on Buggins, and half-turning her 
back to me, she cried ‘“ What! going? good-bye.” ce 

I went home, suspecting, nay more than suspecting, my fallen condition. 
The fact, however, was put beyond a doubt, when in the next number of 
«The Annihilator,” I read the following passage—a passage taken from 
fifty eulogies redolent of incense. The words were as follows :— 


“To say that Buggins has risen beyond all former poets in the portrait- | 


ure of men and things is to say nothing; as he has surpassed all men, so 





* Should Mrs. Nokes wish to possess this painting, we are happy to inform her, 
that it is now onsale dog-cheap, at the left-hand corner shopof Broker’s Row, Hano- 
ver Street, Long Acre; we saw it only yesterday.—Ep. 


Now, the || 
old caterpillars was the tenth artist who, on the evening | 


‘will no man ever surpass him. Ina word, he has all the grandeur (and ten 
times more) of Nokes, without one particle of his weakness!” 

| That “‘without!” My fate was sealed: from that moment my mane 
|came off by handsfull ! 

| The “ weakness of Nokes!” I who had been quoted—lauded for 
/energy—superhuman power—but it matters not; had I malice, the evil 
passion would be more than satisfied, for in a year or two afterwards, I per- 
ceived in “ The Annihilator,” the following gratifying intelligence :— 

| ‘For Slopskin—the new star that has risen in the firmament of litera- 
_ture—it may be truly said of him, that he has more than all the vigor of 
Buggins, without his poverty of expression.” 

And what is Slopskin now ? o “Lion,” but Bottom the weaver. 
Another “ Lion” came with a “ without” a something of Slopskin, and lo! 
Slopskin is now mere mortal man. 

I retired from Loudon in disgust; having, however, had the satisfaction 
| of seeing myself bound in sheep for the use of schools—went to college 

—entered the church, and here I am in the parish of Satansfield, on the 
limited income of two hundred pounds per annum, house-rent, coals, and 
candles, included ; no “ Lion,” but an unshaken pillar of Protestant as- 
_cendancy,—please to direct Mr. Tyas to immediately forward me thirty 
pounds for this article, and believe me yours, truly and affectionately, 
Joun Nokes. 

We will add nothing to the “‘confessions” of the late “ Lion :’—they 

| shall stand unmixed “ with baser matter.” 








A LITTLE TORY TALK. 

[We have frequently given place to articles on English politics deeply 
tinged with Whiggism, and in the main, they have jumped with our own 
humble views ; but we are by no means so ultra or so prejudiced as not to 
discover and appreciate the good sense and truth of the following off-hand 
rebuke given the present Whig Ministry for their treatment of Lord 


Brougham. We believe our readers will be as much edified as we have 


_been on perusing the well applied lashings to a most deserving cabal.] 


It would not be easy to find a more certain test or criterion, a more cor- 
rect specimen or sample of Whiggery in its Radicalized state, than that 
which is supplied by its treatment of Lord Brougham—-to whom every 
Minister, placeman, or recipient, now in office, from that cidevant jeune 
homme the present Premier, to the last little beau gargon that was made 


_a Gentleman Usher, are all equally indebted—and, as we see, are all equally 


grateful—for the power, privileges, salaries, and immunities, which they 
possess and enjoy, and of and for which, as we all so well know, each of 
them is so admirably selected, so singularly deserving, and so exactly 
suited. 

It was reserved for the leadership of Brougham to carry the Whigs, 
as abody, and for any durable time, into that long-promised “land of 
/ milk and honey”—office : for which, under his predecessors, they had in 
vain been struggling, until hope had almost given way to despair. This 
_ achievement was effected more through the personal agency of the leader 

himself, than any political victory ever before gained. He was not only 
the Opposition leader; he was, virtually, the Opposition itself. One 
while—at their head, fighting and conquering for them in the field, he 
wielded the weapon which obtained their triumph. At another time—in 
all their skirmishes and detached engagements, his hand was the instru- 
| ment, inducement, or index, of their minor successes, which enabled them 
to bring such large forces into the field for their greater battles. 
| ‘This was conduct, these were labors, these were exploits, that acquired 
no doubt all the eternal gratitude of the Whigs. Not one bit of it; no, 
not for one moment. First they insulted him, and offered him the Attor- 
ney-Generalship. That he spurned, heaping scorn and derision on those 
who offered him the office. They then humbled and truckled to him, and 
gave him the Chancellorship—for which he was either fit, or not fit. If 
fit, they ought to have given him it first. If not fit, they ought not to 
have given it him at all. 

So matters went on for some time. By-and-bye, Lord Grey retires ; 
and then, the remaining and very grateful Whigs set up a cry—quite an 
Irish howl—that Lord Brougham had been the treacherous and perfidious 
cause of Lord Grey’s resignation. Though, “in sad reality,” Lord 
Brougham was the only man, in either House, who expressed either regret 
or sorrow at Lord Grey’s retirement, or a hope that it would not take 
place. 

Perfidy and treachery, indeed! Pretty fellowstoo, to prate about these 
things. Why, if Lord Brougham had been—even if they believed he had 
been, Lord Grey's betrayer, what on earth were they who, thinking this, 
still continued to sit inthe same Cabinet with the supposed and asserted 
_ betrayer of their chief? And would have continued to etemity, so to be 
| with him, had not William IV., upon the death of the late Lord Spencer, 
and calling of the present Lord Spencer tothe House of Peers, seized the 


| opportunity of this unavoidable removal of Lord Althorp from the House 


of Commons, to dismiss and endeavor to destroy, a Cabinet which he saw, 
‘had already become too Popish, and was likely to become still more so. 

Weli, Parliament met; Lord Brougham being in his place, to face his 
accusers, if such there were, upon this charge of perfidy to Lord Grey. 
Not a soul said a word upon the subject. And from that time to this, 
‘never has there appeared the slightest evidence, nor the least thing like 
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the slightest evidence, to justify even a suspicion that there was any ground, ‘favorable to the utmost extent of toleration—though an advocate for eman- 
or shadow, or shade, for any idea that Lord Grey was Lord Brougham’s | cipation itself in the unlimited manner in which it was granted—and though 
victim. But had the accusation not been false, it would have been a nice || friendly to other “liberal” measures proposed for Ireland—yet, is deter- 
point for an ethical Jurist to decide—whether betraying your chief your+ |\minedly hostile to the ascendancy, supremacy, and exclusiveness of Po- 
self, or sitting with a colleague after his betrayal of your chief, were the |pery. It is especially because, in a speech from the Woolsack, his Lord- 
worse and greater criminality of the two. | ship declared that nothing should ever induce him to take a single sixpence 
But, though there seems to have been no foundation at all for this from the Protestant Reformed Established Church, for the sake of giving 
charge, another matter is placed beyond the possibility of dispute ; and, it tothe Roman Catholic Church. It is for this that Lord Brougham is 
as it is one which we have on former occasions noticed as habitual and na- | passed over—by the very persons who owe to him their political exalta- 
tural to Whiggery, we beg attention to it; viz., that at the very time that } tion. 
they were charging Lord Brougham with treachery and perfidy in ousting | Lord Brougham had, and has, great and flagrant political faults, accord- 
Lord Grey from the Cabinet, they were meditating and conspiring with | ing to our Conservative opinions; but that he did his duty to his party, 
most amply and most ably, until they relinquished all claim upon him, and 


each other against Lord Brougham’s centinuance in the Cabinet—actually } 
the offence itself which they charged Lord Brougham with, as against treated him most ungratefully, yet sneakingly we have already shown. 
Lord Grey! And when they succeeded in forcing themselves back upon | Amongst his errors his unjust depreciation of his Majesty George IV., and 
the King, who loathed them, and had rumped them, they put the Great | his Minister the late Lord Londonderry, are not the least. He should re- 
Seal into Commission, and omitted Lord Brougham’s name in the list of _member the just tributes Fox paid to George III., and to Pitt; and the 
the Cubiens. | beautiful rebuke in one of the most elegant of his most classical speeches, 
They cannot plead that they did this because they found Lord Brougham | which Canning gave Sheridan, for speaking disparagingly of Pitt after his 
unequal to the duties of the Woolsack. At the time they removed him | death. 
from that high office, he was far more fit for it, than when they first ap- || But Lord Brougham has also great merits, and amongst them never 
pointed him to it, and allowed him to remain in it: inasmuch as he had | should be considered as the smallest, his invariable, and due appreciation of 
served four years’ apprenticeship to the situation, a period of experience Lord Eldon, Lord Stowell, Lord Lyndhurst, and Mr. Canning—all of 
which, to a man of such extraordinary natural powers and quick percep- | whom, in politics, or at the bar, stood in the way of his advancement. 
tion, could not have been thrown away, and must have rendered him at | That he is greatly gifted by nature, and that he has greatly increased by 
any rate a proficient, instead of a novice or tyro, as he was when they first | application the gifts of genius, all admit. That, so gifted, and so accom- 
made him Chaneellor. I plished, he will ever bow to that influence, under which his late colleagues 
But these clumsy, blundering builders having refused and rejected Lord | bend, and which has made an exile of him, but has made slaves of then— 
Brougham—the corner stone of their temple—the ablest man by far that they | we cannot believe. That he is in full possession of these great intellec- 
ever had amongst them—what right have they to twit him about consist- || tual faculties, no one who has read several of his speeches of last Session, 
ency and constancy! Do just think of the cidevant Tory, and perhaps ] and his all-powerful speech on the first night of the present Session, can 
not cidevant rake, Viscount Melbourne, being steady in anything. Cupid | for one moment doubt. He is a man who ought to be able practically to 
ditto. And then, Lord Normanby, the pro-Popish Radical son of his late | apply, in all the senses in which it can be construed, the maxim of the Ro- 
excellent Tory father, Lord Mulgrave. And then again Lord Plunkett, a || man orator— 


more complete political chameleon, if possible, than dear Curip himself. || ‘Non me impedient private offensiones, quo minus pro reipublice salute 
A delightful party to preach about fidelity—who but must wonder they ||¢tiam cum inimicissimo consentiam”— 
should choose that text. and the utter worthlessness of present Whiggery—that its sole motive is 


But do they know that Fox—whose name they take in vain—calling || place—that it will advocate anything to attain that object, and that it will 
themselves followers of his, but supporting themselves by shabbiness of | abandon anything when that object is attained—Lord Brougham must now 
which he would have been ashamed—having, in fact, none of his merits, assuredly see ; both in the ‘ Appropriation Clause,” and in his own treat- 
and having faults which he had not ; do they not know that when Lord | ment at the hands of that party, which, having used him and abused him, 
North—not in their shirking and sneaking way, but in a bold and open | to elevate them to eminence, “fling” him now “aside,” because, in the 
manner, however hasty and intemperate—omitted Fox’s name in the Trea- | elevation to which he has raised them, another kind of ladder may be 
sury Commission, that Fox immediately passed over from one side vf the | more suitable to their purposes—and also because “ Ireland” may be “ re- 
House to the other, and having spoken early in the evening on the Minis- | venged.” 
terial side and in favor of the Ministry, at a later hour of the night spoke | 
on the Opposition side against the Government! But no one then twitted | ~~ - 
Fox about consistency. i YX he Chyeatr et. 

No men know better than many of the members of Lord Melbourne's — 
Administration the truth of the old proverb— 

‘Old flames become our bitterest foes !” } 
| 
| 





THE PARK. 

The Taglionis have made an immense hit. They appeared on Tuesday 
But, so far from this Ministry having cause to complain of the celerity, or | CVenmg to the most respectable and well filled house we have seen at the 
severity, with which Lord Brougham has opposed some of the measures Park for many, many months. They were extremely fortunate in the selec- 
of his late colleagues who thought proper to discard him, they ought to be | "0" of the ballet of La Sylphide. It had so recently been played as 
thankful for his tardiness thereanent, and for the mercy which he has |an opera at the National that most theatre-goers were possessed of the 
shown them. For the first session after their return to office without him, 
he absented himself entirely from Parliament, because, as he has written | img the pantomimic display atthe Park. The curtain lifted and discovered 
and published, he was informed that his presence in the House might be the sleeping Donald (Monsieur) watched over by the fairy Sylph (Madame) 
fatal to their tenure of power; and also that his absence from the Cabinet A single glance satisfied us as to the personal charms of both. They are 
was not their act, but that of the King, their master. | decidedly good-looking, and with no great stretch of the imagination will 

A new reign has taken place; a Lapy now governs; and with that be deemed beautiful. The pantomime proceeds, and shortly Madame gave 
Queen, in her capacity of King, Lord Melbourne is a daily, almost an | 4 touch of her quality as a dancer, and at once established her claims on 


hourly associate. Still, the embargo upon Lord Brougham is not removed ; | the admiration of the house. Her dancing evinces great physical power 
combined with the most consummate grace and finished execution. Years 
of diligent application, in the very best school, could alone’ enable her to 


} 

| rl 2 ae . 

| entire plot—a somewhat necessary acquisition for the perfect understand- 
' 


nay, exclusion is said to have aggravated into expulsion—or, probably 
much more properly speaking, a kind of proud, voluntary exile. , 
Canning’s well-known and dexterous application to Brougham, of Den- achieve the wonders that so electrified the spectators. It was, however, 
nis’s notorious claim, as his own to everything that was good (in Queen | by no means her dancing merely that won from us our warmest approba- 
s ; is oy } : 
Anne’s time), as instanced by Dennis’s exclamation, while witnessing a | tion. ; 
storm in a theatre— That's my thunder !”—was in reference to the state | most beautiful and touching pantomime. For the first time in our lives 
‘ ; . : . he 30 ve witnesse ste expressi of ment mos slicious -on- 
of parties when Canning spoke, a joke ; but in reference to the present po- | “© Witne sed the complete expression of s¢ wars mont deliciously con 
sition of Radicalised Whiggery, it is a fact. “ It is all his (Lord Broug- _veyed fake the medium of — rigor The delicate and maiden 
ham’s thunder ;” for without it, Whiggery would not have been in a posi- } love of Juliet is not more beholdened to the genius of the poct for the 
truthfulness of its utterance than was the tender passion of the enamored 
Fairy, to the grace and fervent action of the fascinating dancer. There 


It was rather the graceful combination of exquisite dancing with the 


tion to have been dismissed from place, nor would the “ Tail” itself have 
been in a position to have reinstated Whiggery when so turned out. | 

Indeed, so thoroughly did Whiggery depend upon the breath, or rather || was so much ardour and soul gracefully interwoven into the mysteries of 
the brains of Lord Brougham, during his long and arduous, but ultimately | the dance, and such superlatively beautiful postures and classic attitudes, 
successful leadership of that ill-conditioned and most distracted party, that || that no one could have felt the want of words or music to fully realise the 
romance of this wild production. 


i 
its dependency upon him was complete and perfect. l : _~ai ' 
How, therefore, is it that this “harbinger of all good things” to this | We should be doing great injustice did we attribute this decided triumph 


Whiggery, is so treated? It is because Lord Brougham—though always | to Madame alone. Monsieur Taglioni is a handsome man, and well train- 
ood 7s . ° 
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ed in the exercise of his profession. He is graceful and agile in the dance, 
and won repeated rounds of applause. But we do not cotton much to male 
dancers, and cannot help looking on them as mere accessaries to the com- 


plete development of the power and grace of the fair danseuse. Not so, | 
however, thought the spectators on ‘Tuesday, for the honors of the even- | 


ing were very equally divided between the two. 

The little Wellses done themselves credit, and evinced their industry 
and marked improvement. They will shortly become most valuable aux- 
iliaries to the ballet company, and should be fostered and encouraged. 
The orchestral performances were the least creditable portion of the en- 
tertainment. The music is rather sombre at best, but there seemed a 
timidity in the execution that marred the general effect, and there was not 
that harmonious time-keeping so essential to good dancing. There is no 
good excuse for this. 

It has given us great pleasure to record this sudden revival of the for- 
tunes of the Park. We now hope to see a continuation of delighted houses 
thronging the “old favorite.” It will be to us a pleasant duty to keep 
pace with its novelties, and attempt to give our readers a fair epitome of 
the entertainments. 

Miss Cuirron has completed her engagement, and took her benefit on 


Thursday, having a good house, before which she played as we never be- 


fore saw her play, and well was she rewarded for the faithful enactment by | 
We now more than ever regret that Miss | 


repeated rounds of applause. 


Clifton did not appear in the Lady of Lyons, on the first night of her en- | 


gagement. Her finished and most lady-like personation of that difficult 
character would have convinced her friends that though just recovering from 
a most severe and protracted illness, she had lost none of her powers as an 
actress. She has most evidently improved in her style of acting, in the 
clearness of her enunciation,—and has at length overcome that besetting 
fault of most tragedians, the propensity to hurry into one breath every 
passionate sentiment of an author, however long the sentence expressing 
it. This hurried manner of running words into each other, mixing and 
blending them into a confused mass of noisy declamation, is the fatal error 
that oftenest retards the rise of an actor. Ina measure this fault was hers, 
whom we have now to congratulate on her emancipation from the bondage 
to which this single defect had long subjected her. 
her both in the play and afterpiece on Thursday evening will acknowledge 


the justness of our remarks, and we hope participate with us in our con- | 


gratuiations. 
Of Mr. Hicld’s Claude Melnotte, we are sorry to say that it was the 


very opposite to good acting. We will not waste words in pointing out 


his faults,—twas all defective, all wrong, and if this were his best | 


We have } 


personation of that character he should never attempt it again. 
seen Hield enact a part very ereditably, and we were surprised at his 
failure in what we should have supposed to be well suited to his powers. 
How capital was Placide’s Col. Dumas! How superplatively good Mrs. 


Wheatley’s French matron ! 


THE NATIONAL. 
The last has been a week of benefits to the leading members of the Stock 


company and we believe the houses have been commensurate with the at- | 


tractions. Meanwhile opera has been partially laid upon the shelf. We 
hear various causes assigned for the tardy progress made in getting up La 
Gazza Ladra. We hope we have been misinformed and that indolence on 
the part of any one is not the true reason of its still being unrchearsed 
even. 
ny whose reputation and popularity are so firmly based,that both would not 
be greatly jeapordized,should the patrons of that house learn that they were 
deprived the pleasure of hearing a favorite opera, because of the inattention 
or indolence of any member of the Company. 
Ladra at once. We have lived along on hope for some weeks past, and our 
faith waxes faint and low. 


THE BOWERY. 

Mrs. Shaw and Mazeppa (the Spectacle, not the horse,) have given sa- 
tisfaction to the frequenters of this new Theatre during the weck. We 
have not found time to visit the Bowery recently, but learn that it con- 
tinues prosperous, yet we presume it is not so crowded but a person might 
obtain a place in one of those * 1009 more seats than either the Park or 
National,” sometime late in the evening. 
ridiculous brag we see nothing to extenuate or set down in malice, and 
have much confidence in the enduring popularity of the “old Pheenix.” 


Amperial Parliament. 


In the absence of any particularly interesting debates in the English 
parliament we subjoin two very characteristic speeches on different topics, 
recently delivered by two members of the House of Commons. While we 
can commend the good sense and humor of the one, we are especially edi- 
fied by the excessive modesty and the unpretending claims in behalf of 


Whoever listened to | 


It may as well be said, that there is not one of the operatic compa- 


Let us hear La Gazza | 


With the exception of this | 


‘the omnipotence of the English Nation, of the other. However, they are 
both worth reading, though we fancy they give but a feeble idea of Parlia- 
‘mentary speaking. 


THE NAVY. 

Mr. T. Arrwoop, in moving an address to her Majesty praying that she 
|| would be graciously pleased to adopt timely and efficient measures for ob- 
| taining a due supply of able seamen for the royal navy, repeated his appre- 
/hension of a Russian invasion. 

| “TJ put it to the Whigs,” said he, “ though I think little of them. I put 
_it to the Tories, and I think little of them too. I put it to the Radicals nm 
this house—and of all the factions I think them the worst. (Roars of 
laughter.) 1 put it to them all three, and, though bad is the best, I think 
the Tories the least wicked of all (“* Hear” and laughter)—yes, I fear that 
both Whigs, and Tories, and Radicals, have entered into a compact, to in- 
_troduce Russian soldiers into this country to humble us poor Radicals out 
of doors. (Roars of laughter.) This appears to be a wild supposition 
| (‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Hume)—and the days are wild in which we live 
(laughter)}—and we see wild circumstances arise every minute (laughter 
continued)—and when I know the miseries of the people of England, their 
grievances and their thorough discontent, and when I know that Whigs and 
Radicals have year after year turned a deaf ear to the sounds of calamity 
and woe, I may be allowed to imagine that there is such a thing as treason 
‘in this house. (‘ Hear,’ and laughter.) Ill not say that it is so, but I 
must be permitted to imagine that it may be so. Either treason or imbe- 
cility it is.” 

The hon. gentleman then entered into a narrative of the extensive ag- 
gressions made by Russia within the last twelve or fourteen years. There 
was now nothing to prevent the Czar from taking possession of Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles, and if this country only remained quiet he cer- 
rainly would take possession of them next July. 
| It was true that we might retake both; but at what a sacrifice of blood 
and treasure! It would require an army of 50,000 men, and a fleet of 30 
sail-of-the-line. He was afraid that the political economists, with Mr. 
Hume at their head, would oppose such a proceeding on the score of ex- 
pense. (‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Hume.) But would he (Mr. Attwood) 
recommend it? Yes, he would, and the time would come when England 
| would command it. Those who measured honor by the ell,and prowess by the 
pound, and whose souls are wrapped up in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
might call this advice romantic. (‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Hume.) But 
such was not the light in which the great statesmen of the better days of 
| England would have considered it. 

We ought to be awake, and awake in time. We ought not to quarrel 
about Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, as the Greeks of Constantinople, when 
the Turks were thundering at the gates, disputed about grace and free will 
(a laugh) ; we ought to forget every low squabble about Churchmen, Ca- 
tholics, and Dissenters ; all were in danger, and the common interest of all 
required common exertion; every unworthy feeling ought to be dis- 
carded, and a determined effort made to protect the safety and honor of the 
country. (ilear, hear.) The Tories had borne the aggressions of Russia 
on Poland. ‘They stood by and saw them without remonstrance, they re- 
monstrated as a coward always remonstrated—in a meek and dainty 

|fashion. (A laugh.) They did not hold a sword in one hand and a can- 
| non-ball in the other, but uttered a kind of humble aud deferential remon- 
strance, which did not save the institutions of Poland from being smashed 
and annihilated. (Cheers and laughter.) 

The Whigs had done no better—nay, they had done worse—they had 
betrayed England as well as Poland. The Vixen evied out against them on 

ne side of the world, and the Express packet upon the other. (Cheers 
and laughter.) There was no sound of English vengeance—no vindication 
of English honor by the Whigs. One would cost us four farthings, the 
| other three farthings, and the Whigs at once said, “ Let English honor go 
tothe winds, and let us save our farthings.” But this was not a doctrine 
which the people of England would endure ; the Whigs had already cover- 
ed themselves With greater coutumely than the Tories, and their day was 
| drawing to a close. 

It could not be denied that the Russians had been levying black-mail upon 
us for seven years or more. There was a iittle country called Circassia, and 
another called Turkey (a langh), where they had been making sad havoc 

‘with our interests. Circassia received no assistance from us, although we 
ought to defend her independence as a nation till the last gasp. The Turks 
had gone, the Danube was gone, the Poles had gone, and what was to go 


next! The fact was, that we must take up the bow, the spear, and the 
|battle-axe ; but God forbid we should have occasion to use them. Bet 
we must put ourselves in fiting order. Next summer, it we remained as 
| we were, a Russian fleet might enter the mouth of the Thames. They 
would, if they were wise, next July take possession of Sheerness; that 
would be a terrible affair ; thatewould break the Bank of England in 48 
hours; he begged the house would pay attention to this; he beaged they 
| would be prepared for the burning of Sheerness and the breaking of the 
Bank of England. 

If the Russians chose to embark 50,000 men in line-of-battle ships and 
transports, they might take London—an event unknown in the history of 
the country, for London had not been taken even by the Normans. But 
so miserable was our government, so alarmed our people, and so weak our 
army and navy, that he had a perfect confidence that the Russians, if they 

pleased, next summer, might get possession of London in three days ; for 
the people of England had for so many years been so much insulted, de- 
‘ceived, and distressed, that he very much doubted whether they could be 
| relied upon in anemergency. [Cries of “Oh! oh!”] The Russians were 
no fools ; the “cold shade of aristocracy,” as Colonel Napier called it, 
did not paralyse them ; their nobility possessed very little power ; all the 
power they had was that of bowstringing the Emperor when they pleased. 
|{Laughter.] In Russia the army was despotic ; their generals, and ad- 
| mirals, and diplomatists were selected from adventurers from all parts of 
the world ; they were not great big lords and dandies, like fat cows or fat 


|| bullocks [cries of “Oh!” and laughter]; but able adventurers, such as 
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— 
Pozzo di Borgo, Capo d'Istrias, and Wittgenstein—the most intelligent | 
men on the face of the earth. 
These men never slept, or, if they did sleep, they slept like the Bristol 
men, with one eye open; and they were watching an opportunity for a 
collision with our English aristocracy, whom they would deal with as a 
mere bonne bouche. But they would have to deal with the democracy be- | 
sides, and that, he would tell them, would be like dealing with AZolus. | 
{Laughter and cheers.] The hon. gentleman then proceeded to observe 
that, although nothing would be more easy than for the Russians to take 
London and destroy it, they were deterred from doimg so by a sense of the 
fearful vengeance, the terrible reckoning which the English people would 
take of them for such a proceeding. ‘The very moment Chatham and 
Sheerness were burnt would be the signal for a revolution in England, | 
and a far more fearful and terrible revolution than that of France of 1793; 
and a revolution in England would within one month produce a revolution | 
in Europe. | 
This was our protection; the Russians durst not attack us, lest the ven- | 
geance of the English people should fall uponthem. They would not take | 
Sheerness, not because they could not; they would not take London, not 
because they could not; but because, if they did so, they would rouse the | 
fury of the English people, the ministers would be sacrificed, and a revo- 
lution of the most dreadful character would instantly burst upon Europe. | 


Half a million of Russians might be landed, but they would be instantly | 


swept into the German Ocean ; they would be destroyed by the fury of the | 
English people. Their fleet might escape, but it would be pursued into 
the Baltic ; the ports of the Baltic would be seized, and the Russian Em- | 
peror would have a bowstring round his neck in six months. In conclu- 
sion, the hon. gentleman observed that, if any gentleman would explain | 
any weak point to which he had alluded, he should be much obliged to 
him. 

The motion was placed in the hands of the Speaker, but fell to the 
ground for want of a seconder. 


THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS IN LENT. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that although the noble lord had thought 
proper to waive his motion respecting the blockade of the port of Mexico | 
by the French, he (Mr. Duncombe) did not feel justified in waiving his no- | 
tice of motion respecting the blockade of Westminster by the Lord Cham- | 
berlain. [Laughter.] 

He felt compelled to bring this subject again under the notice of the 
house, because he felt that his motion was founded on the plainest princi- | 
ples of equal justice and common sense. 

The grievance complained of, with regard to the city of Westminster 
and the national theatres, was fully set forth in the petition which he had 
presented a few days ago. That petition stated that while every other 
part of the metropolis on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent—while at 
the theatres on the north side of Oxford-street and on the other side of 
the river were open—while parties, and balls, and concerts were going on! 
—while levees were held—while her Majesty received those of her loyal 
subjects who chose to appear at her levees—the loyal inhabitants of West- | 
minster alone were prohibited from enjoying rational entertainments in the 
evening. [Hear, hear.] But not only did this fall upon the inhabitants of 
Westininster, but it fell also on the unhappy individuals, the players and 
operatives of the theatres. ‘These persons stated that one-third of their 
income was stopped in consequence of the prohibition of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. He would ask the right honorable gentlemen on the ‘Treasury 
bench (the great performers in the political drama of the day), how they 
would like to have one-third of their weekly salary stopped? (Great 
laughter.) How would they like to have it stopped merely because there 
was nohouse? (Continued laughter). He did not think that Mr. Rice of 
Downing-street would, in that case, approve of the system any more than 
Mr. Rice of the Adelphi. (Great laughter.) Let those who thought that 
there should be no entertainments, that they should be constantly doing 
penance, that they should be continually devout and pious, that they should 
never think of eating or drinking, or listening to music, let them look at 
the Morning Post of that day, where they would find that yesterday even- 
ing, being Wednesday in Lent, there was a great meeting at the Free- 
mason’s ‘Tavern, for what was celled the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund 
Dinner, at which an illustrious individual, the Duke of Cambridge, pre- 
sided, and which it was said “went off with unusual conviviality.” 
(Laughter.) In the course of the evening various songs were sung, one 
of which was “ Rory O’More ” (Laughter.) And Mr. Rice, he could not 
say whether it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer or not, (laughter) 
but the paper stated that Mr. Rice sang the “real Jim Crow.” (Great 
laughter.) He also sang “Sich a gittin up stairs.” (Continued laugh- 
ter.) 

The account went on to state that Mr. Rice was very warmly received, 
and after the departure of the Duke of Cambridge was voted into the 
chair, to sustain the conviviality of “the after-evening.” (Laughter.) 
What said the Lord Chamberlain to this? Let them look a little farther, 
and see what was going on at the palace. (A laugh.) There he found 
that her Majesty entertained a large party to dinner yesterday evening— 
the royal dinner party as it was called—and he found that the band of the 
Life Guards entertained the party with music. (A laugh.) Amongst the 
distinguished individuals attending this dinner, and partaking of the musi- 
cal entertainments, the first name on the list was that of the Marquis 
Conyngham, the arbiter elegantiarum and custos morum of the city of 
Westminster. (Great laughter.) He should like to see what was going | 
on in high society, and he would take the account from the Morning Post, 
the organ of that society. He found it there announced that the Marquis 
of Lansdowne had a great dinner party. (Laughter.) But he would go 
further; he wanted to see how the church was occupied. Turning again 
to the Morning Post he found that yesterday the Bishop of Llandaff gave 
an elegant dinner (great laughter)—more wine than words—gave an ele- 
gant dinner, at the deanery of St. Paul's, to a large circle of gentlemen 
connected with his lordship’s diocese. (A laugh.) When the people of 
Westminster saw these things in the newspapers, and saw the way in 
which the great people occupied themsclves, he wanted to know whether | 


they had not great reason to complain that they were not able to enjoy in 
their city those rational amusements which other people enjoyed. He 
knew not upon what grounds his motion was to be resisted. If they went 
back merely to the customs of Lent, they might revive many full as old, 
as plausible and as respectable as this. For instance, there was a Lenten 
custom recorded as having existed a short time previous to the reign of 
George II., the time when the bill was passed under which entertainments 
were prohibited in Westminster. At that time there existed an officer de- 
nominated the king’s cock-crower. (A laugh.) It was the duty of this 
officer during Lent to perambulate the precincts of the palace, crowing 
the hour of the night. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., being 
at supper, this officer entered the room, and began crowing the hour, but 
the prince, not being aware of the custom, or not understanding the lan- 
guage of the cock-crower (a laugh), and thinking it was a personal insult, 
seized the cock-crower, and rudely deprived him of the faculty of ever 
crowing again. (Laughter.) The result was, that this absurd custom 
was putan end to. If old customs were to be kept up, he did not see why 
the Lord Chamberlain should not revive the office of king’s cock-crower. 
(A laugh.) 

He thought he had said enough to show that here was a grievance that 
ought to be put an end to, and that he had shown that without any new 
act of parliament ministers had it in their power to put an end to it. He 
would, therefore, move that “it is the opinion of this house, that during 
Lent no greater restrictions should be placed upon theatrical entertain- 
ments within the city of Westminster, than are placed upon the like 
amusements at the same period in every other part of the metropolis.” 
(Cheers. ) 

Lord Joun RvsseExt, notwithstanding the amusement derived from the 
hon. gentleman’s very facetious speech, did not think the matter a fit one 


|| to be dealt with in a light and sarcastic tone. (Cries of ““Oh.”) Allhe 


could say was, that since the last discussion of this question he had had 


| the opportunity of consulting the Bishop of London and other distinguish- 


ed prelates on the subject, and they had said that it had always been 
looked upon as a mark of respect to the established religion that those per- 
formances should not be allowed on the Wednesdays and Fridays during 
Lent, and that it would certainly be considered as a want of respect to the 
established church and established religion of the country, if her Majesty’s 
government should advise a departure from the custom. (Renewed cries 


| of “Oh! oh!) For his own part he must say, that upon a subject of 


this kind he thought it behoved the advisers of her Majesty—placed in the 
situation which she was with regard to the church—rather to refer to what 


| was the opinion of the heads of the church, and to what had been the 


custom from time immemorial, than to go over the river to Surrey, or 
across Oxford street to Marylebone, and finding the theatres open in those 
places, to declare that they should also be openin Westminster. (Oh!) 

After some further observations in opposition to the motion, the noble 
lord concluded by moving the previous question. A discussion of some 
length ensued, in the course of which Mr. Leader, Lord Dungannon, Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. Ward and Mr. D'Israeli spoke in support of the motion, 
and Lord Teignmouth, Sir James Graham and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer against it. 

The house divided—-for Mr. Duncombe’s motion, 92; against it, 72. 
The result of the division was received with tumultuous cheering, which 
was renewed on the original motion being put from the chair, and the mi- 
nority declining to divide again. 





“SYDNEY CLIFTON.” 

We place before our readers an extract from the new novel “ Sydney 
Clifton,’’ now in the press of the Messrs. Harpers. 

The scene is laid in this city and in London, and those who have perused 
the manuscript describe the work as abounding in incident and graphic 
sketches of scenery, character, and manners, 

Several of the personages in the tale will be recognised at a glance, and 
many of the incidents narrated have heretofore had ‘a local habitation and 
a name” in our annals. 

With all these stimulants to whet the appetite of the curious, we augur 
for the work an extensive circulation ; and as the author, although assuming 
the visor, is our townsman, and describes an ever shifting population 
from daily study, the picture will be found life-like and attractive. 

The work we learn will be issued from the press in.two or three weeks. 
Merely as a specimen of the style, we extract a episodical portion touching 
NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 

Punctual to the hour, the splendid carriage of Mr. de Lyle was drawn 
up at the door of Mr. Clifton’s boarding-house, and the two young gentle- 
men were soon on their way to enjoy the evening’s amusement. As they 
approached the theatre, a large number of hacks and private coaches, crowd- 
ed with gay and jovous beings, thronged the strect for a great distance ; 
and as the published regulations render it incumbent on the driver of each 
carriage to deliver his company im turn, nearly half an hour had elapsed 
from their falling in line before their entrance to M. de Lyle’s private box. 
Shortly after they were seated Mr. Ellingbourne entered, and was intro- 
duced to Mr. Clifton. In pursuance of their previously arranged scheme, 
the introduction of our hero to the gambler was by no means marked, for it 
was deemed most advisable to depend on Ellingbourne’s skill and tact, ra- 
ther than trust to any impression his victim might form through the appar- 
ent partiality of De Lyle. 

An entrance had on this occasion been opened through the centre of the 
dress circle to the Pit ; and that arena, on which critical gladiators had so 
often blighted the high hopes of dramatic aspirants, was converted into a 
field on which was marshalled the flashing artillery of ladies’ glances. 

A more select audience had never before graced the interior of an Ameri- 
can theatre; and as the fashionable travelling season was drawing to a 
close, the dark-eyed daughter of the sunny South, the fair-haired sylph 
whose home was among the snow-wreathed mountains of the North, and 
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the light-hearted beauty from the flower-clad banks of the “ Father of | 
Rivers,” were mingled with the lovely forms that permamently threw their 
witchery around metropolitan society. 

“ By-the-by, Mr. de Lyle,” said Ellingbourne, “who are those tall and 
graceful girls occupying the front seat of the opposite box? The one on 
the right, who appears to be the younger, has a splendid dark eye. See 
with what eager solicitude she watches the development of the plot. Her | 
whole soul appears absorbed in the interest attached to the performance ; 
and [ question if she is conscious of the existence of the brilliant cir- | 
cle of which she forms a part. Oh! what would I not give to divine her | 
thoughts! Innocent and pure they are, I'll be sworn, and, as yet, un- 
clouded by the shadows which even successful love casts over the heart of 
its victims.” 

“They are the daughters of Colonel B , and certainly very fine 
girls,”’ replied De Lyle, who excused himself fora brief period, saying that 








he saw a gentleman in another part of the house with whom he desired a | 7 


few moments’ conversation. 

*T don’t know, Mr. Clifton,” resumed Ellingbourne, ‘what your sen- 
timents may be, but to me there appears nothing on earth so charming as 
a young and virtuous female, in whose breast neither guilty passion, nor 
envy, nor malice, nor uncharitableness, has found entrance. If idolatry 
were not forbidden, I feel as if [ eould fall down and worship her.” 

“That such an object of adoration is more dignified than those of the 
ancient heathens, is most certain,” replied Clifton. “The image of the | 
deity is at least impressed on the brow of the former.” 

* You are right, you are undoubtedly right, Mr. Clifton,” said Elling- 
bourne, with a look of deep abstraction, which, for the time, was unfeign- 
ed; for his spirit, that once glowed with aspirations as pure as those which 
now kindled in the bosom of his auditor, winged its flight to the hour when | 
a mother's love, a sister’s kiss, a fair girl’s virgin heart, were treasures of || 
his own possession ; anda deep sigh attested that ‘such things were, and | 
were most dear!”” The fowler was momentarily ensnared in his own 
net. The purity of Clifton’s feelings had mingled with the turbid current 
of his; and it was not without an effort that he resumed his confidence and || 
composure. 

For him, indeed, who debases the unclouded intellect, the eagle spirit, 
the lofty soul, there is little rest ; for the ghosts of his early virtues will 
for ever haunt him with this spectral images, like that of Banquo, arousing 
him from the gayety of the banquet, and dashing the jest and the wine-cup 
together from his lips ! 

The performances of the evening consisted of a melange of great variety 
and attraction, being a choice selection from sterling plays, in which the | 
powers of nearly all the most distinguished actors of the day were exhi- | 
bited to the utmost advantage. Now Melpomene, with stately form and 
moistened lids, reigned queen of the hour; anon Thalia, with wreathed 
smiles, usurped the throne, until Momus, a broad grin for his sceptre, sup- 
planted the rival sovereigns in the affections of the audience. 

As Forrest was displaying his admirable delineations of the jealous Moor, 
one of the principal actors was at fault, and obliged to resort to the | 
prompter. 

‘How provoking,” said Ellingbourne, ‘while one is dwelling in mute 
rapture on the honeyed words of Shakspeare, to have the illusion dissipated 
in the inidst of the most absorbing scene, because some lazy varlet has || 
omitted to study his part. If I were manager, such fellows should be put 
in Coventry.” | 

*’'Tis indeed vexatious,” replied Clifton ; ‘the golden thread that links 
in sweet communion the thoughts of such a mind as Shakspeare’s should 
not be rudely severed. I frequently wonder whether, if his equal were to 
arise in our day, his genius would be fully appreciated. How often has the 
lot of those, whose works from age to age have stood like beacons on the | 
watch-towers of literature, illumining the horizon of intellect with their | 
steady effulgence, been cast in poverty and obscurity.” 

“Tis too often the fate of genius,” replied Ellingbourne. 

The first part of the performances being closed, Ellingboume and Clifton | 
adjourned to the saloon to partake of refreshments. ‘The former, indeed, | 
felt the necessity of some stimulant to relieve his mind from the melancholy | 
which had for the moment enshrouded it. In the saloon they met De | 
Lyle, who introduced Clifton to Dr. Crabbe, Matthison, and Mr. Melville, 
an English gentleman of fortune who had but recently visited the country. 

After indulging in due libations to the rosy god, the whole party adjourn- | 
ed to De Dyle’s box, where they enjoyed the performance of a lively farce 
called “Paris and London,” in which Placide enacted the character of | 
Jean Jacques Frangois, giving the portraiture of the volatile Frenchinan to | 
the life. | 

“Tn my opinion,” said Clifton, “‘ Henry Placide is the most natural and } 
impressive performer that the American public have ever known. In quiet, |! 
genuine humor, he is unrivalled, and I shall continue to believe that no|| 
living actor of any land can, in his line of characters, surpass him.” ! 

‘Having been in Europe but a few years since, and seen the principal | 
comic performers in London and Paris, I most decidedly concur with you | 
in opinion,” said Ellingbourne. 

“Tf,” replied Mr. Melville, “he should visit London, I think I can as-' 
sure him a most flattering reception. The theatrical audiences of the great | 
metropolis are generally candid critics, and national prejudices will not 
interfere to prevent a proper appreciation of your able countryman’s | 
merits.” 

“ Perceiving,” said Matthison, addressing Mr. Melville, “that you are a} 
gentleman of intelligence, I will take the liberty of handing you my card. || 
My room, sir, is No.— Astor House. I am now procuring information of | 
the peculiar habits, diseases, and pursuits of the men of genius of the pre- | 


sent age, and intend, by the result, to test a theory which embraces princi-/) 
ples that, sir, I take the liberty of assertng, will at no distant day work a 
mighty revolution in the Philosophy of Mind and Metaphysics. Sir, here, 
here,” striking his fore-finger against the pit of his stomach, “is the seat 
of the emotions, the mainspring of human action, the key that winds up 
the mental clock, the pendulum, the wheels, the pulleys, the axis ; nay, for 
that matter, even the bell and the hammer. Sir, if you’re all right here, 








go to sleep contented, sir; you’re a made man.” 


Mr. Melville, evidently in doubt of the theorist’s sanity, made some un- 
meaning reply, when Dr. Crabbe observed, ‘ Stuff, stuff, Matthison; take 
my advice ; go home, soak your feet, put a blister on the back of yourneck, 
deplete powerfully, take ten grains of calomel, and in the morning a Seidlitz 


| powder, and I'l] warrant a cure of your unhappy monomania, which is very 


annoying to your friends.” 

Mr. Matthison, in great irritation, flew into the lobby, when the company 
indulged in a hearty laugh. 

“ Doctor,”’ said De Lyle, “ you have offended Matthison highly.” 

“Why, then, does he continue to bore me with his confounded 
theory ?” 

At this moment a brilliant burst of patriotism was heard from the lips of 


/ one of the actors, when Ellingbourne observed, ‘“ In what glowing colors 


does that master of the human heart depict the true patriot. By heavens, 


it makes the blood tingle in the veins to listen to the soul-stirring ap- 


veal.” 

“Tis noble,” replied Doetor Crabbe, “ but should have been recited in 
the days of the Revolution. The audience would then have been worthy 
of the theme. But to hear it wasted on the degenerate sons of patriotic 
sires is mockery. Sir, I tell you patriotism is extinct; corruption is at 
work in the very vitals of the community : we have, sir, a weak and im- 
becile government, a yenal press, a dissipated populace ; while in high life 
there is nothing but deception, and in low nothing but vulgarity.” 

** Doctor,” said Mr. Melville, who saw at a glance the speaker’s true 


|| character, ‘‘ may we not attribute this wniversal depravity to the operation 


of your system of government?” 

‘“*Umph,” replied the doctor, “I don’t know that I said we were uni- 
versally depraved.” 

** National corruption, individual venality, and the absence of ail patriot- 
ism conveyed that impression to my mind.” 

“> n it, sir,” cried the doctor, in great indignation, ‘bad as we 





are, England is the last country to which I would go for improvement. 


Sir, you place an imbecile old ignoramus on a gilded chair, which you 
dignify with the name of a throne, and dub him a king, and all of your 
most distinguished noblemen, fall down on your knees before him. I'd 
rather séarve, sir, in America, than fare sumptuously in Great Britain, or, 
sir, in any kingdom of Europe. Sir, kings, lords, commons, princes, and 
beggars are all going to the devil together.” 

A quiet smile passed over the countenance of Mr. Melville, who would 
cheerfuily have drawn out a little more of the doctor’s extravagance if he 
had not observed that it interfered with the company’s attention to the per- 
formance. 

‘* But,” said the doctor, who by this time had become moliified, ‘‘ yonder 
is my revolutionary friend, General M n. Although fifteen years my 
senior, he continues to enjoy high health.” 

**He deserves every blessing,” replied Clifton ; “there is, I believe, 





_ not one individual in the city who would not mourn his loss as a public 
| calamity.”’ 


‘Always excepting,” -.id Ellingbourne, sneeringly, “the officers of 


|, his division, who are praying day and night for his removal from their path 


to promotion.” 

“Mr. Ellingbourne,” replied Clifton, gravely, “I regret to hear such 
words from your lips. Although aware that they are in jest, yet surely 
patriotism and purity should be exempted from the shafts of satire.” 

The gambler, who saw he had made a false move, replied with a frank- 
ness of bearing that none could more naturally assume. 

“T stand corrected, Mr. Clifton. The remark was indeed made in ba- 
dinage ; but the subject is of too elevated acharacter for jest. When you 
know me better, I fear many as grave an error of omission or commission 
will claim the exercise of your lenity. 

At the close of the entertainment, as Clifton was leaving the theatre in 
company with Ellingbourne, the name of Miss Borrowdale was pronounced 


| near him, which for a moment fixed him to the spot on which he stood. 


Recovering himself, he eagerly pushed his way through the crowd, when 
his eye caught the form of his beloved Julia as she was escorted to her 
coach in company with a young gentleman and a second lady. The car- 
riage was entered, the door closed, and the fair object of his thoughts 
rapidly whirled away, before he could succeed in extricating himself from 
the crowd of beaux and belles that thronged the passages to the theatre. 
Hastily bidding his party ‘‘ good-night,”’ he returned to his boarding-house, 
and for hours continued to dwell on the charms of Julia; jealousy now 
suggesting that the male companion was a rival suitor, and hope anon 
whispering words of comfort and consolation. 
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